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noco Claims Award. 

The Orinoco Claims Case, which was taken up by 
the Hague Court on the 20th of September, has been 
quickly disposed of. The case is in some respects, 
because involving the principle of appeal and review, 
much more important than appears on the surface. 

The Orinoco Steamship Company, a company do- 
ing business under a New Jersey charter, brought an 
action for damages against the Venezuela government 
for the repudiation by President Castro of an agree- 
ment giving the company certain exclusive privileges 
in that country. Damages to the extent of $1,409,- 
000 were claimed. The case was finally submitted 
to Dr. Charles Barge as umpire. On the 22d of 
February, 1904, he awarded the company $28,700. 

The company appealed to the United States gov- 
ernment, which rejected the Barge decision on the 
ground that it was in violation of the principles of 
international law. After prolonged negotiations Ven- 
ezuela was finally induced by the late William I. 
Buchanan, who was sent as a special envoy to Caracas, 
to allow the whole matter to go to the Hague Court. 
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The contention of our government, presented by 
William C. Dennis, Assistant Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of State, was that the Barge award was in a 
number of ways erroneous and unjust, that it ought 
therefore to be declared null and void, and that the 
original claims should be settled on their merits. 

On four points the Barge award has been declared 
null. The Orinoco Steamship Company is awarded 
$46,867, with three per cent. interest since June 16, 
1903, and $7,000 costs. This amount is to be paid 
by Venezuela in two months. 

The United States representatives consider, the 
decision a vindication of our government's position 
in the matter, though the damages assessed against 
Venezuela are comparatively small, and not all the 
points made by our counsel were sustained. 

This case is particularly interesting from the fact 
that it practically establishes the Hague Tribunal as a 
court of appeal, although appeal to it in this instance 
was by agreement of the parties. But it is possible 
that in the years to come the development of the 
court may be such that either of the parties to a set- 
tlement made by an arbitrator or board of arbitrators 
not drawn from the Hague Tribunal may be able to 
secure a review of the case by direct appeal to it. 
The court ought certainly, so long as no more com- 
plete international high tribunal of justice exists, to 
have the power, either by convention or through nat- 
ural development, to prevent substantial injustice in 
cases where arbitrators have clearly failed to get at 
the real merits of the controversy. 

While we are glad, of course, as “good patriots” 
that our government has won in this case, we are 
equally rejoiced that the decision gives no encourage- 
ment to foreign companies doing business in a coun- 
try to believe that they can bring suits for exorbitant 
damages against that country’s government and ex- 
pect to go to The Hague and find support for their 
rapacity. 


<> > 


A Great Opportunity Neglected. 


In his Nobel Prize address at Christiania last May 
ex-President Roosevelt, as is well known, made the 
following utterance: “Granted sincerity of purpose, the 
great powers of the world should find no insurmountable 
difficulty in reaching au agreement which would put an 
end to the present costly and growing extravagance of 


expenditure on naval armaments.” He went so far as 
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to speak of the need of checking “a cruel and unhealthy 
militarism in international relationships.” “Something 
should be done,” he said, “as soon as possible to check 
the growth of armaments, especially naval armaments, 
by international agreement.” He urged also the forma- 
tion of a League of Peace and an international police 
among “those great nations which sincerely desire peace 
and have no thought themselves of committing aggres- 
sions.” 

The utterance of these views awakened an unusual 
amount of interest at the time amoog the pacifists in all 
countries, Some went so far as to express the convic- 
tion that Mr. Roosevelt, as the logical sequence of what 
he had said at the Nobel Institute, would soon thereafter 
throw himself at the head of a movement to bring to 
execution the program which he had outlined. With 
his prestige as former President of the United States, 
his tremendous energy, push and capacity of getting 
things done, it was believed by some that a new epoch 
in the history of peacemaking was about to be opened 
by him, and with many of the friends of peace expecta- 
tion was on tiptoe, 

If Mr. Roosevelt, on his return to this country, had 
at once taken up this matter in earnest, and through the 
Outlook, of which he is an editor, and on the platform 
and in his interviews, had developed and urged it, in 
season and out of season, as he does some of his “ policies,” 
the whole civilized world, which is praying and longing 
for deliverance from the “ cruel and unbealthy militarism ” 
of our time, would almost certainly have followed and 
supported him in such a passion of loyalty and enthu- 
siasm as he has never yet experienced. It was one of 
the finest opportunities that ever came to a public man 
to do a service of the highest order to the world, a 
service, too, which he saw clearly ought to be done. 

Six months have passed since the Christiania address 
was given, and, so far as we know, scarcely a reference 
has been made by Mr. Roosevelt to the subject of limi- 
tation of armaments, which he there gave such a promi- 
nent place in his discourse. Instead of reiterating, 
elaborating and enforcing what he there set forth as a 
pressing moral demand, he has in his political cam- 
paigning through the country lost no opportunity to 
urge again his “big stick” and big navy policy, as the 
way of safety and peace for this country. In other 
words, he has been doing his utmost to keep our country 
in a course of naval policy, the direct effect of which is, 
we feel sure, to stimulate other governments to suspi- 
cion and distrust, to continuance of their rivalry, and thus 
to aggravate the “cruel and unhealthy militarism” of the 
day. 

Not a few persons are beginning to ask whether Mr. 
Roosevelt really meant anything serious by his Christiania 
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speech. What he has meant by his pleas, since his re- 
turn home in several cities, in behalf of a “big stick” 
and big navy policy, everybody understands; for these 
have been nothing more than a repetition of what he was 
in the habit of saying when he was President. He has 
struck no new note in this regard. But what he said at 
Christiania was a new note. A repetition of this new 
note at home would have delighted the major portion of 
his fellow countrymen as nothing else which he could 
have uttered would have done. He might at least have 
talked about it, they think. 

Perhaps he will yet take the matter up when he is 
through with the present exigencies of politics. It is his 
duty to do so. His Christiania speech has put him in 
bonds to make the effort to see what can be done. The 
opportunity has not yet entirely passed ; it has only been 
so far neglected. Will he seize it while the day lasts? 





Julia Ward Howe. 


Julia Ward Howe, who died on the 17th of October 
in the ninety-second year of her age, has not usually been 
reckoned among the leading peacemakers of our country. 
In many respects she was considered to be, and was, the 
foremost woman which the nation has produced, not 
more than four or five other American women of the 
past century being entitled to be enrolled in the same 
rank with her. Of her varied and valuable labors,in the 
anti-slavery movement, in the cause of freedom for Greece, 
Armenia and other countries, in the movement for woman 
suffrage, and in the field of literature, it is not for us to 
speak, except to say that in all these fields she showed 
herself to be a woman of large ability, of rare insight, of 
great force and courage, and that withal she always pre- 
served in a striking way her womanly characteristics — 
and never became mannish. 

As to the peace movement, it is not certain that Mrs. 
Howe did not deserve after all to be ranked as one of 
the most far-sighted and efficient of peace workers —a 
real peace pioneer, in fact. The story of the special 
contribution which she made to the cause, some forty 
years ago, is a most interesting one, though not generally 
known to present-day workers, who are too often prone 
to forget that the movement has any creditable past. 

At the time of the Franco-Prussian War, in common 
with a few women in two or three countries of Europe, 
she became awakened to the deeply rooted evil of war 
and began to study it profoundly. She became con- 
vinced that, in order to meet effectively the evil and up- 
root it, appeal must be made to women, to “the mothers 
of men,” through whose sufferings and tender cares men 
are brought into the world and nourished and reared. 
« As long as selfish animal man had the upper hand, the 
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spirit of war would continue to prevade all human inter- 
course. It would stir up father against son. It would 
stir up brother against brother. Woman, therefore, the 
impersonation of tender affection and watchful care, the 
guardian of man’s infant years, appeared to me to be the 
natural promoter of peace.” 

“Firm in this belief,’ she says, “and in the feeling 
which had so strongly taken possession of me, I indited 
a brief address to women in all parts of the world, pray- 
ing them to take an active interest in the cessation of 
war.” This address was translated into all the current 
languages of Europe, and sent abroad. 

In 1872 Mrs. Howe followed up this letter and went 
abroad, and, with the counsel and coéperation of Jo- 
sephine Butler, traveled and spoke much in England, 
with a view of arousing the women to interest themselves 
in the cause of peace. She was supported by Sir John 
Dar:ing, John Bright and other distinguished persons. 
She inaugurated what she called “ Mothers’ Day Meet- 
ings,” held on the second day of June, which she con- 
sidered a most auspicious time for gatherings of women. 
These meetings grew in favor for a time and were con- 
tinued for several years, largely attended ones being held 
in Boston. They were finally discontinued, this special 
work being merged in the larger general peace movement. 

But this uprising of women in behalf of peace was 
much smaller and much less effective than Mrs. Howe 
had hoped. She became convinced that women must 
have more general advancement, the help of the higher 
education, and be trained in the art of initiative, if they 
were to do effective service in this and other lines of 
humanitarian work. She therefore turned her attention, 
in the years which followed, to the interests of the higher 
education of women, the suffrage and the promotion of 
the capacity of initiative among women. Her great ser- 
vice and influence in this direction, through women’s 
clubs, suffrage societies, etc., are well-known, though the 
motive which inspired her to these efforts is known 
apparently to very few. 

Though Mrs. Howe never took up again her special 
peace propaganda among mothers, her interest in the 
peace cause never flagged. She was for many years a 
member of the Board of Directors of the American 
Peace Society, and when this labor became too bur- 
densome for her, because of age, she was made a vice- 
president, and continued so to the end of her life. In 
remitting her annual membership fee, she always sent 
something additional in the way of a contribution. 

Her influence for peace has been in the long run in- 
calculable through what she did, in codperation with 
others, for the general advancement of women. She 
herself felt before she died that a new social world had 
been created, in which women can make, and are making, 
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She lived to see 


their power for good widely felt. 
among the pacifists in all countries women taking a lead- 
ing place and their number constantly increasing. 
These women are able to do, both among mothers and in 
a more general way, what Mrs. Howe could not do ina 
practical way forty years ago. But what they are able 
to do, and are doing, is due in no small measure to what 
she did for them in those early and more difficult days. 

Are we not justified, therefore, in counting her among 
the great peacemakers of the past century ? 





The Boy Scout Movement. 

A number of letters have come to us making inquiries. 
about the Boy Scout Movement, and asking what attitude 
shall be taken toward it by the friends of peace. 

It is a difficult subject on which to give advice, for two 
reasons: first, because there are so many features of the 
Scout program which commend themselves strongly to 
all friends of boys; and, second, because there are several 
organizations calling themselves Boy Scouts which differ 
much in character. A few general observations, how- 
ever, may help our friends to reach sound conclusions 
about the particular Scout organizations with which they 
come in contact. 

First, the movement had a bad origin. It was started 
in England by Sir Baden-Powell with the express pur- 
pose of preparing the younger boys to become soldiers 
when older. Its purpose was distinctly militaristic, but 
in order to deceive the people and close their mouths 
about the military aim, a number of unobjectionable and 
even commendable features were put in, including many 
of the outdoor exercises which the boys are expected to 
perform. But these features did not blind the English 
pacifists to the fact that the central aim of the organiza- 
tion was to promote the militarizing of the English people 
and to open the way for universal conscription, just as 
were the rifle clubs and other similar things. The Scout 
Movement was a distinct and cunning device of the 
military party. 

The friends of peace in England saw, however, that 
many of the features could be used in an opposite way, 
and so Peace Scouts have been organized, and we be- 
lieve with considerable measure of success, just as were 
the Life-Saving Brigades, which were created in order 
to counteract the evils of the Boys’ Brigades. 

The general Boy Scout movement in this country has 
followed so far the original English model. It is dis- 
tinctly militaristic in its purpose. It means to catch the 
boys and fill their minds with the love of military per- 
formances before they are old enough to discriminate, 
and thus to foster the war spirit in the nation and pro- 
mote the further growth of the navy and the army. 

With the movement in this form peace workers can, 
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of course, have nothing to do, except to expose it and 
oppose it at every turn. Nothing could be more deadly 
and disastrous than to have a whole generation of boys 
brought up to feel that war is still the same necessary 
and supposedly glorious thing that it was held to be in 
the past. The more prominent the unobjectionable and 
valuable features may be, the more insidious and mis- 
chievous the movement 1s sure to become. Our friends 
should not be led astray by the fact that ministers of the 
gospel are approving the movement and assisting in 
creating Scout Troops. The boy problem in the churches 
is an extremely difficult one, and ministers often jump at 
the opportunity to introduce anything that seems to ren- 
der its solution more easy. Many ministers did the same 
thing some two decades ago in regard to the Boys’ 
Brigade Movement, but most of them afterward dis- 
covered their error and were heartily ashamed of them- 
selves. It will be so finally in this case, after, however, 
a lot of irreparable mischief has been done. 

Wherever the Scout Movement is organized on a 
purely non-militaristic basis, with everything excluded 
that tends to cultivate the love of “the pomp and cir- 
cumstance” of war and through that the warlike spirit, 
with all that that means in perversion of the spirit of 
boys, there the friends of peace should lay hold and help 
wherever they are able to do so, or make a sincere effort 
to do something for the boys in directions which will 
attract and interest them, and at the same time lift and 
ennoble their spirits in truly Christian and humane ways. 





Editorial Notes. 


Marquis Katsura, Prime Minister of 
Japan and Minister of Finance, has an- 
nounced that the next Japanese budget 
will appropriate $40,000,000 for naval increase. This 
action, he declares has been “made necessary by the 
sheer requirements of maintaining peace.” What he 
means is that, because Russia is rebuilding her navy, and 
Great Britain and Germany, both of whom are “doing 
business” in the Far East, are steadily and rapidly in- 
creasing theirs, to say nothing of the United States, 
therefore Japan is compelled even against her will to 
add new ships to her war fleet. Whatever justification 
Japan may have, from her position and point of view, 
for this naval increase, which she can ill afford financially, 
the situation is, for the Western nations, a most shameful 
and disgraceful one. Great Britain, Germany and Russia 
could, if they would, easily bring about a situation which 
would not only relieve Japan of the necessity of increas- 
ing her fleet, but also deliver themselves from the ruinous 
policy of naval rivalry in which they are now involved. 


Japan’s Forty 
Millions for 
Naval Increase. 
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We wish that Premier Katsura, before launching this 
costly scheme of naval increase, had had the insight and 
courage to summon these nations to united effort to get 
rid of the dire necessity under which they all feel them- 
selves of building more and more Dreadnaughts against 
one another. The appeal might not have been imme- 
diately heeded, but it would have revealed in a pecu- 
liar light the hideousness of the present situation, and 
hastened the day of deliverance. 





The Hundred - Years’ - Peace Society, 

Hundred-Years’- founded at Buffalo some weeks ago to 
Peace Society. ° 

promote the celebration of the hundred 

years of peace between this country and Great Britain, 

held a meeting in the Frontier Club Rooms at North 

Tonawanda, N. Y., on October 20. Mr. George D. Em- 

erson was chosen permanent executive secretary of the 

This is an excellent choice, as Mr. Emerson 

A woman’s executive 


Society. 
is an able and energetic leader. 
board was created, and Mrs. John Miller Horten placed 
at the head of it. A strong executive committee was 
likewise created, with members from Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Tonawanda and Niagara Falls, Ont. The com- 
mittee will be enlarged by the addition of members from 
Toronto. The meeting was a large and enthusiastic one, 
with representative men and women present from various 
parts of the Niagara frontier, including Congressman J. 8S. 
Simmons. Various organizations directly interested in the 
success of the project were also represented, including the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce and Manufacturers’ Club, 
the Niagara Falls Board of Trade, the Niagara Frontier His- 
torical Society, the Buffalo Peace Society and the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. Mr. Emerson has 
opened headquarters in Buffalo, and the work of prepar- 
ation for the celebration will be pushed. This society 
at Buffalo and Toronto will prove a leading agency in 
the arrangements for the celebration, as these two cities 
will doubtless be the centre of the great demonstration. 
The National Committee started in New York to promote 
the celebration is also getting into working order, and 
will be backed by leading men from all parts of the land. 
We hope that all the cities along the border, on both 
sides, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, will bestir them- 
selves at once and create strong committees; for the 
great celebration, whatever may be its central features, 
must, of course, include local demonstrations at all im- 
portant points along the boundary. 





Professor Alpheus Crosby, the centenary 
of whose birth was celebrated at the Salem 
(Mass.) Normal School on October 13, was 
one of the group of remarkable men whose life and work 


Centenary of 
Alpheus Crosby. 








1910. 


made New England such a centre of light and leading 
during the early part and the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The program of the celebration was’ a varied 
and most interesting one, bringing out the different 
phases of his remarkable life as a citizen, a scholar, an 
educator, a philanthropist and a peacemaker. Secretary 
Trueblood, in an address which he had been invited to 
give, brought out the fact that Professor Crosby, though 
not a public man in the ordinary sense of the term, and 
though little known to present-day peace workers, was 
one of the pillars of the movement three-quarters of a 
century ago. He became a contributor to the funds of 
the American Peace Society in 1829, one year after the 
Society was organized, when he was only nineteen years 
old. From that time on his interest in the cause never 
lagged, but increased and deepened to the very end of 
A dozen years later he made himself a life 
member of the Society. In 1856 he was made a member 
of the board of directors. Later he was chosen chair- 
man of the executive committee, and remained in this 
position till his death in 1874. His peace work was in 
support of the policies of Ladd, Sumner, Jay, Burritt and 
other leaders of that time. Other speakers at the cele- 


his life. 


bration were Dr. Francis Crosby Martin, Mrs. Mildred 
Crosby Lindsey, ex-President William J. Tucker of 


Dartmouth (who sent a paper), Mrs. James M. Whitney, 
Hon. George H. Martin, Mr. Edwin Ginn, Miss Sarah R. 
Smith, Miss Ellen Hyde, Mr, Albert G. Boyden and Hon. 
Robert S. Rantoul (who sent a paper on Professor 
Crosby’s life as “A Public-Spirited Citizen”). The 
exercises, which were most interesting and instructive, 
were presided over by the Principal of the Normal 
School, J. Asbury Pitman. 





Mr. Niels Poulson, president of the 
Hecla Iron Works of New York, a Dane 
by birth, has given to the American-Scan- 
dinavian Society, which was founded by Prof. Carl 
Lorentzen of Columbia University, the sum of $100,000 
to aid the society in its work. The object of the gift is, 
as described in the trust agreement : 


Niels Poulson 
Foundation. 


“To cultivate closer relations between the Scandina- 
vian countries — namely, Denmark, Norway and Sweden 
—and the United States, and to strengthen the bonds 
between Scandinavians in this country by the universities 
and schools of Scandinavia or the United States selecting 
from their students one or more, and recommending the 
students to the American-Scandinavian Society to be 
educated in the United States or Scandinavia, and main- 
tained out of the income of the trust fund, preference to 
be given, however, to technical students, One-half, at 
least, of such income shall be so expended. And, further, 
by means of the exchange of lecturers, scientists and 
educators between the United States and the Scandina- 
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vian countries, and by educating public opinion concern- 
ing these nations through platform and press, and by such 
other like means as the directors of said society may from 
time to time select.” 


This splendid gift of Mr. Poulson will have far-reach- 
ing results, not only in promoting the liberal education of 
young Scandinavians who shall be sent to this country 
and young Americans sent to Scandinavia, but also in 
strengthening the bonds of good feeling and fellowship 
between Scandinavia and the United States. This is 
peacemaking of the truest and most fundamental kind ; 
perhaps we ought to say peace-strengthening, as Scan- 
dinavia and the United States have always lived in the 
bonds of peace. The American Scandinavian Times 
(New York) for October gives a full account of the 


Poulson Foundation. 





The exercises at the Appalachian Expo- 
sition at Knoxville, Tenn., included a Peace 
Day on the 26th of September. Sessions 
were held afternoon and evening in the Exposition audi- 
torium. At the afternoon session the principal address 
was by Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood of Washington, who 
had general charge of the program. She was introduced 
by Mrs. L. Crozier French, president of the Tennessee 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs and chairman of the 
Woman’s Congress of the Exposition. Mrs. French said 
that she was glad to live in a century when it was con- 
sidered a superior quality to think rather than to fight. 
Mrs. Lockwood’s address, which was published in full in 
the Knoxville Daily Journal and Tribune of September 
27, dealt at length with the peace movement, its purpose 
to substitute judicial methods for force in the settlement 
of international disputes and its growing triumphs in the 
practical application of arbitration and in the establish- 
ment of the Hague Court of Arbitration. The address 
was warmly applauded. An address by Alfred H. Love 
of Philadelphia and a poem on “ Peace” by Mrs. Maud 
Rountree of Birmingham were also read at this session 
by Miss Arabella Carter, secretary of the Universal Peace 
Union of Philadelphia. The feature of the evening ses- 
sion was an address by Mr. Robert Stein of Washington 
on “International Police instead of Standing Armies.” 
In the course of his remarks Professor Stein made a 
strong plea for the return to Canada by the United 
States of the Pan Handle of Alaska. A splendid address 
was made by Miss Mabel S. Boardman, chairman of the 
executive committee of the National Red Cross, on “ The 
School Peace League.” She also read in part an address 
on “The American Republics, or Spanish America and 
Our International Relations,” which had been sent by 
Hon. John Barrett, director of the Bureau of American 
The program was closed with an address by 


Appalachian 
Exposition 
Peace Day. 


Republics. 
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Miss Carter on “ Peace in the Home and in the Neigh- 
borhood.” Informal conferences were held at the close 
of each of the two meetings, at which questions were 
asked and answered. 





The following resolution offered by Prof. 


Berlin Free 
Religious Jesse H. Holmes of Swarthmore College at 
— the Berlin Religious Congress, August, 


1910, was unanimously adopted : 


“The World Congress of Free Christianity and Relig- 
ious Progress desires to be associated with the world- 
wide movement making for international justice and 
therewith peace among all peoples. 

“We feel it to be a world-tragedy that the twentieth 
century of the Christian era should see the so-called 
Christian nations still trying to settle questions of right 
by physical force, which is never a test of right. 

“ We earnestly hope that some of the religious enthu- 
siasm 80 long dissipated in other-worldliness may hence- 
forth be directed to the creating of a sense of larger 
fellowship —a patriotism world-wide in its scope, and 
counteracting jealousy or distrust among nations. We 
urge upon all churches to develop among their peoples 
such faith in the power of righteousness and such hatred 
of the atrocities of war as will insist on the settlement 
of all difficulties between nations by methods of order 
and goodwill. We feel deeply that all religious bodies 
should deem this task to be especially their own — to 
create such a sense of kinship with all mankind as will 
displace international and interracial distrust. 

“ We rejoice that the machinery of international justice 
created at The Hague has already proved its efficiency 
and value. We urge on all nations so to enlarge the 
power and authority of this Supreme Court of Civiliza- 
tion that the antiquated and ineffective machinery of 
violence may soon be laid aside forever.” 








Robert C. Root, Pacific Coast represen- 
tative of the American Peace Society, has 
spent the past month at Berkeley, Cal., and 
other nearby cities and towns. He has found great in- 
terest in the coming peace prize contests at the State 
University, not only in Berkeley, but also in Oakland and 
San Francisco. He has aided many students who have 
consulted him about work for the prize. The Berkeley 
Board of Education gave Mr. Root a permit to present 
the cause of peace in the high and grammar schools of 
the city. He had a fine exhibit of peace literature at 
the State Woman’s Christian Temperance Union Con- 
vention at Berkeley, October 6 to 11. He also addressed 
the Convention October 8 and 9. At San Francisco he 
consulted the Chamber of Commerce and many promi- 
nent business men in regard to the holding of a Pacific 
Coast Peace Congress in 1911, and it now seems practi- 
cally certain that such a conference will be held in April 
next. At Stanford University Mr. Root also accomplished 
much. A number of students signed to enter the con- 


Pacific 
Coast Work. 
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test for the Edward Berwick Prize of $50. He gave 
addresses before the young people’s societies of the 
Presbyterian and Methodist churches, had an exhibit of 
literature at the San Mateo County Teachers’ Institute at 
Redwood City, a few miles from Palo Alto, and ad- 
dressed the teachers there on the claims of the peace 
movement. To most of the teachers the subject was 
new, but a number of them showed interest and desired 
further information. Mr. Root during this trip is in- 
creasing the membership and strengthening the work of 
the Northern California Peace Society, whose organiza- 
tion was effected some two years ago. 


News from the Field. 


President J. H. Johnston of the Virginia Normal and 
Industrial Institute writes us as follows under date of Oc- 
tober 15: “It gives me a great deal of pleasure to call 
attention to a very able address delivered at the Vir- 
ginia Normal and Industrial Institute, Petersburg, Va., 
October 12, by Dr. Wm. G. Hubbard of Goldsboro, N. C., 
a vice-president of the American Peace Society. The 
speaker showed clearly the futility and savagery of war, 
and dwelt at length on what had been accomplished by 
the Hague Conferences and arbitration. The entire 
student body left with a feeling that as a result of the 
efforts of such sturdy champions of the right the time 
will soon come ‘when men shall beat their spears into 
pruning hooks and their swords into plowshares.’”’ 





The Mohonk Arbitration Conference offers again this 
year the Pugsley Prize of $100 for the best essay on 
International Arbitration by an undergraduate student of 
any American college or university. The contest will close 
on March 15, 1911. For information in regard to the 
prize, address Mr. H. C. Phillips, Secretary, Mohonk 
Lake, Ulster County, N. Y. 


On Sunday morning, the 16th of October, Secretary 
Trueblood gave an address on “ What is Killing War” 
in the Adams Square Congregational Church, Worcester, 
Mass. As a result of the address thirteen members of 
the congregation made themselves members of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society. 


On the 31st of August Sefiora de Costa, founder and 
president of the South American Universal Peace Society 
at Buenos Ayres, and famed for her work in securing the 
erection of “ The Christ of the Andes,” gave at her home 
a great peace banquet and reception. Those present, all 
members of the Society, signed an address to the new 
President of Argentina felicitating him on his declaration 
that he would shape his presidential policy in accordance 
with the program of the pacifists. President Saenz Peiia, 
in his reply, declared that it was his purpose to follow 
faithfully the program which he had put forward. 


Another peace society has been organized in Russia, 
at Kieff. Societies have been in existence for about two 
years at St. Petersburg and Moscow. Much interest is 
taken in these Russian peace organizations by many 
prominent people. 


1910. 


The annual meeting of the Northern California Peace 
Society was held in the Y. M. C. A. Hall, Berkeley, at 
3 o’clock, October 16. In the evening the annual address 
before the Society was given by President David Starr 
Jordan in the Trinity M. E. Church. All these meetings 
were arranged by Robert C. Root, Pacific Coast Represen- 
tative of the American Peace Society, who has been carry- 
ing on a vigorous and most successful campaign of nearly 
two months in that part of the State. 


The American School Peace League offers again this 
year the two sets of Seabury prizes. The subject for the 
first set, which are open to the Seniors in normal schools 
of the country, is, “The Opportunity and Duty of the 
Schools in the International Peace Movement.” The 
subject of the second set, open to Seniors in the second- 
ary schools, is, “The Significance of the Two Hague 
Conferences.” On each of these subjects three prizes of 
seventy-five, fifty and twenty-five dollars will be given. 
The essays must not exceed five thousand words in 
length, and must be in the hands of the secretary, Mrs. 
Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlborough Street, Boston, 
not later than March 1, 1911. The judges are Dr. 
David Starr Jordan, Stanford University, Cal.; Wilbur 
F. Gordy, Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass. ; 
J. Asbury Pittman, Principal State Normal School, Salem, 
Mass.; Samuel T. Dutton, Columbia University, New 
York; P. P. Claxton, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Miss Edith C. Westcott, Principal Western 
High School, Washington, D. C., and James H. Van 
Sickle, Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore. 





Brevities. 


The Biennial Conference of the National Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, held a few weeks ago, adopted 
the following resolution, the first of its kind ever accepted 
by the Federation : 

** Resolved, That the Club Women of America be encouraged 
to study the world-wide movement for the substitution of the 
system of law for the system of war, and to create an intelli- 
gent public sentiment before the third Hague Conference for 
the settlement of all international differences by law instead 
of by violence.”’ 


President David Starr Jordan of Leland Stanford 
University returned from his European trip two weeks 
ago. He declares that “there is no more chance of war 
between Germany and England than there is between 
Mars and the United States.” He said that “the warship 
industry is ruining Europe.” 


The Russian and Turkish governments have signed 
a convention providing for the arbitration by the Hague 
Court of the dispute between the two governments over 
the debts due to Russian subjects arising out of the war 
of 1877. Two members of the tribunal will be selected 
by each of the governments from the body of the Hague 
Court. These four will select the fifth member and fix 
the date for the sessions at The Hague. 


The Seabury Prize of $75, for the best essay by 
a normal or high school student on “The Opportunity 
and Duty of the Schools in the International Peace 
Movement,” was won this year by Stewart D. White of 
Baltimore, a graduate of the class of 1910 of the Balti- 
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more City College. Seventy-two essays were sent in 
from twenty-one states, in competition for the prize. 
Mr. White entered Johns Hopkins University this fall. 


ofa The new building for the Bloch Museum of War 
and Peace at Lucerne has been opened. It has taken a 
great deal of patient and energetic labor to secure this 
permanent home for the Museum, which during its early 
years was housed in a building loaned by the city govern- 
ment. The new building is reported to be externally 
well adapted to its surroundings and internally to the 
purposes of the Museum. The architect was Emile 
Vogt. 


° It is announced from Paris that a large delegation 
of Italian Senators and Deputies has visited the French 
Capital. We have not had details of this visit. A return 
visit to Rome by French Senators and Deputies will be 
made sometime during the coming year. This interchange 
of visits was initiated by the Parliamentary Group, having 
for its object the promotion of friendly relations between 
France and Italy. 


At the fiftieth annual meeting of the Lehigh 
County Teachers’ Institute, which opened at Allentown, 
Pa., on October 21, the following resolution introduced 
by Prof. Bromley Smith of Bucknell University was 
adopted : 


‘* Resolved, That we deprecate the use of war as a means of 
settling international disputes, and that we urge the Congress- 
man from this district to use his influence at the Capitol to 
secure a limitation of armaments and a lessening of the expen- 
ditures of the government for military and naval purposes.”’ 





Field Secretary’s Report for October, 
1910. 


CHARLES E, BEALS, FIELD SECRETARY. 


The work of sending presentation copies of the Pro- 
ceedings of the second National Peace Congress (on 
receipt of postage) has been continued during the past 
month. About 300 orders have been received from State, 
college and public libraries. Eighteen State libraries, 
128 {colleges and 149; cities have been furnished the re- 
port within the past few weeks. Responses have been 
received from 47 States and Territories. In the 128 col- 
leges ordering the book, 120,693 students are enrolled ; 
while the population of the 149 cities in the list aggregates 
13,745,870. This means that peace literature has thus 
been placed within reach of at least 14,000,000 people, 
who can have access to the literature without going out- 
side the bounds of their own college or city. Moreover, 
the Chicago office is constantly receiving, from all parts 
of the country, requests for literature to assist in the 
preparation of papers and addresses which are to be pre- 
sented before clubs of various kinds. 

From far away Japan Rev. Gilbert Bowles acknowl- 
edges the receipt of a case of Peace Congress Proceed- 
ings, which was shipped to him a few months ago, and 
says: “ The reports of the Peace Congress have been 
mostly distributed personally, being given to promising 
individuals in connection with a personal conversation. 
Copies have gone to the American Embassy, to Count 
Okuma and to Baron Sakatari, former Minister of 
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Finance. It always gives me pleasure to hand this volume 
to a thoughtful individual. The work of the Japan Peace 
Society is being increasingly supported by reliable busi- 
ness men, which gives hope for the future. Count Okuma, 
as president, takes a personal interest in the development 
of the movement. The American and British ambassa- 
dors are new and interested members.” 

The Chicago office has endeavored to assist in the dis- 
tribution of Dr. Tryon’s broadside on “The Hundred 
Years of Peace Celebration.” Through the kindness of 
the Mohonk Conference a generous supply of reports of 
the last session has been furnished, and these are being 
placed in the hands of influential people. Similar use is 
being made of “The Waste of Militarism,” an extract 
from the report of the Massachusetts Commission on the 
Cost of Living, 1910, published by the International 
School of Peace. 

On Sunday, October 16, the Field Secretary preached 
in the First Congregational Church, Evanston, from the 
text which is so often quoted by militarists, “ I came not 
to send peace, but a sword.” The sermon was an at- 
tempt to show what kind of a sword it was which Jesus 
brought. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. S. F. Scovel the Field 
Secretary spent three profitable and delightful days at 
the University of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. On Friday 
morning, October 21, he addressed the faculty and stu- 
dents of the university at the chapel service. The 
message presented was “The Peace Movement a Part of 
the Great World Movement towards Universal Brother- 
hood.” In the afternoon he addressed the academy which 
is connected with the university. The subject was “ The 
Times and the Man Ahead of Them.” On Saturday 
evening the Peace Association of the University of W oos- 
ter held a reception. Mr. Reeves, the president of the 
local organization, presided. Addresses were delivered 
by representatives of the student body (including a Chi- 
nese student and the editor of Zhe Wooster Voice); 
Professor Seelye, a son of President Julius Seelye (of 
Amherst College), spoke in behalf of the faculty; Rev. 
Mr. Gilman, a missionary on furlough from China, nar- 
rated some interesting experiences in intertribal peace- 
making in the Orient; and the Field Secretary briefly 
sketched a cross-section of the peace movement at the 
present moment. On Sunday evening, October 23, a 
great union meeting was held in the Lutheran church. 
Rev. Dr. Heron of the First Presbyterian Church pre- 
sided. A vested choir rendered “ How Beautiful Are the 
Feet.” The great church was filled with a magnificent 
audience, made up of the university professors and stu- 
dents, the mayor of Wooster, pastors and the leading 
people of the community. The Field Secretary’s theme 
was “The Peace War.” Some thirty or more new mem- 
bers were added to the local peace society, and quite a 
number of recruits were secured for the American Peace 
Society. The success of the three days’ campaign was 
largely due to the scholarly and devoted Dr. Scovel, who 
is universally honored and beloved. 

Our local workers are laying plans for the annual 
meeting and banquet of the Chicago Peace Society, which 
will be held in January. Some heavy (pacifist) guns are 
expected to boom on that occasion. Our local Peace So- 
ciety now musters four hundred and seventy-five members. 
153 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
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Missions and International Peace. 


REV. CHARLES E, JEFFERSON, D. D., PASTOR OF BROAD- 
WAY TABERNACLE, NEW YORK. 

Address delivered at the one hundredth anniversary celebration 
of thefounding of the American Board, Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton, October 12, 1910. 

Christianity is a world religion. It carries the weight 
of the world on its shoulders and the horizon of the 
world in its eyes. It is a Good Shepherd religion, and 
its heart has no rest so long as a solitary sheep is out of 
the fold. As it goes on its way it picks up, one after 
another, the continents, the big ones and the little ones, 
and seeks diligently for all the islands of the sea. It 
wants to whisper something to them. It wants to tell 
them God is love. 

From the nature of Christianity the Christian church 
becomes an international institution. Her field is the 
world. You never see the church at her best unless she 
is playing a part on a stage as wide as the planet. She 
never gives indubitable evidence of her divine origin 
until she sets to work at an immeasurable and impossible 
task. When you see her working in a limited field, petty 
in spirit and narrow in aim, pottering about things which 
are paltry, you wonder if this is the institution which was 
to come, or whether the world had better look for 
another. But when you see her laying her hands on 
the brows of nations, pouring fresh vigor into the 
veins of empires that were old when Jesus died on the 
cross, laying hold of backward and friendless races, and 
planting their feet on the steep and difficult ascent up 
which the leaders of humanity are making their way, 
there is borne in upon you the conviction that this is 
none other than the servant of the Most High God, and 
that her commission was written in heaven. 

The Christian church is irrevocably committed to 
the cause of peace. Her commission runs after this 
fashion: ‘ Go, disciple the nations” — put the nations 
all to school, “baptizing them into the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost,” into 
the character of the God of love, “teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I command you”; for 
instance : “ Whatsoever ye would that mer should do to 
you, do ye even so to them.” “Love one another even 
as I have loved you. “One is your Master, and all ye 
are brethren.” “ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called the sons of God.” “ Love your enemies, 
pray for them that persecute you.” “Put up your 
sword.” “When you pray, say, Our Father.” The work 
of the church is to tie up the continents and the islands, 
the kingdoms and empires and republics in those two 
heavenly teachings, the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of man. Wherever she goes she proclaims 
that “God has made of one all the nations of the earth 
to dwell tcgether,” and that “Christ has broken down 
the middle wall of partition.” 

All these things are written in a book. A Christian is 
aman of a book. He never goes anywhere without his 
book. This book has two chapters: the first chapter con- 
tains a picture of a bonfire in which the boots of war and 
the garments rolled in blood are being consumed to ashes, 
and in the light of that fire we catch glimpses of a world 
in which all the instruments of slaughter have been trans- 
formed into implements for the feeding and nourishing of 
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mankind. The second chapter cf the book contains 
simply the portrait of a man, a man whom all the world 
has come to call the Prince of Peace. Under the portrait 
an old tradition is written to the effect that on the night 
on which this man was born the skies became musical 
with voices of goodwill. The story of the book is a 
loving heaven, and the mission of the book is to make 
a loving earth. 

Wherever the church goes she carries in her hand a 
sacrament, the sacrament of the bread and the wine. 
The bread and the wine symbolize the broken body and 
the poured out blood of the Prince of Peace. And 
wherever the sacrament is administered, the church keeps 
repeating the words of Jesus: “ Unless you eat my flesh 
and drink my blood, you have no life in you.” The 
Prince of Peace lives in and works through his followers. 

The church carries but one banner and upon that ban- 
ner there is inscribed but one figure —the figure of the 
cross. The cross is the symbol of tenderness and com- 
passion, of brotherliness and self-sacrificing love. If a 
Christian at home or abroad ever loses the temper of 
conciliation, or ever forgets the vocabulary of goodwill, 
or ever comes to think that force is mightier after alJl in 
the solution of world problems than love, he forgets what 
spirit he is of. 

The first great Christian missionary always considered 
himself a peacemaker. Paul lived in a world that bowed 
low before the god of war. In whatever direction he 
cast his eyes he saw moving masses of soldiers. Where- 
ever he went he saw fortresses and citadels, forts and 
fortifications. The language of the camp and the bar- 
racks was always in his ears. The whole world seemed 
to have been made for the soldier. Those magnificent 
Roman roads running out from the banks of the Tiber 
to the ends of the earth had all been thrown up by 
Roman genius and paid for with Roman gold for the use 
of the Roman legionaries. All the triumphal arches had 
been built for conquering generals, and the long lines of 
marble statues imaged the faces of the men who had 
soaked the earth with blood. “Blessed are the war 
makers, for they are the sons of the mighty,” was 
written across the sky under which the first missionary 
did his work. 

But out of this world filled with military sights and 
sounds and memories there came to this missionary a 
beautiful vision, a vision of a new army and a new com- 
mander and a new cause and a new triumph. Paul said 
that he himself was a soldier, and that all his fellow- 
Christians were comrades in a great campaign. He said 
to himself: “These roads have been created for the use 
of us Christian soldiers and we will march along them to 
the ends of the earth, not in the boots of war, but in the 
sandals of peace. We will pull down the strongholds, 
but the weapons of our warfare are not carnal. We will 
lead nations into captivity, but they shall be captives of 
the Lord of Love.” And as the great vision of a mighty 
army loyal to Jesus of Nazareth breaks upon him, he 
cries out to men everywhere: “Put on the whole armor 
of God, fasten your belt, adjust your breastplate, put on 
your helmet, take up your shield, grasp your sword — 
let us endure hardness as good soldiers of Christ.” Often 
would he meditate upon a beautiful picture preserved in 
one of the old prophetic writings: “How beautiful on 
the mountain are the feet of him that bringeth good 
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tidings, that publisheth peace.” The picture was painted 


in an age harrassed and tortured by war. Carnage fol- 
lowed carnage. Horror trod on the heels of horror. 
Men lived in a state of constant alarm. Wistful eyes 
were ever turned toward the horizon, fearful of seeing 
the glittering points of advancing spears. And if per- 
chance no spears appeared, and a messenger came run- 
ning, announcing that the fires of enmity were extin- 
guished and that the day of peace had come, the human 
heart knew a rapture which the tongue could not tell. 
Paul, gazing on that painting, exclaims: “That is a pic- 
ture of the Christian missionary. How beautiful on the 
mountain are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 
that publisheth peace. Look at him coming down over 
the ramparts and battlements of Cwsar, through the long 
lines of javelins and spears, into the midst of the enginery 
of battle, announcing to the nations of the earth that the 
heart of the universe is love and that war is contrary to 
the nature and wili of the Eternal.” Only the other day 
some one said that what the world now needs is a moral 
equivalent of war. Paul found the equivalent nineteen 
centuries ago. 

The picture of the missionary in the first century is a 
good picture of the missionary in the twentieth, for the 
world still lies in bondage to the god of war. Christen- 
dom bristles with guns. Millions of men are under arms. 
Nations look with terror out on the sea, counting anx- 
iously the number of Dreadnaughts being launched by 
their enterprising neighbors. Every breeze wafted land- 
ward from the sea carries the reverberations of guns 
engaged in target practice, where men are perfecting 
themselves in the art of sinking and drowning a thou- 
sand men at once. The whole world is deluged with a 
flood of war talk. The first man you meet is likely to 
tell you of the coming war between England and Ger- 
many. Jt may be postponed for a season, but soon or 
late it is bound to come. That England and Germany 
shall fight for the supremacy of the world is decreed by 
fate, and from this decree there is no escape, so this 
confident prophet declares. The next man will tell you 
about the coming conflict between the Anglo-Saxon and 
the Slav. The enmity is deep seated and can be washed 
out only in blood. The fire is smoldering for the present, 
but by and by it will break out in a conflagration which 
will light up the world. Still another man is eager to 
tell you about the war which is impending between the 
Slav and the Japanese. He assures you that the present 
peace is only a hastily patched-up truce, and that already 
preparations are under way for the opening of a war im- 
measurably longer and bloodier than the war which only 
recently was ended. The next man is full of the idea 
of the coming war between Japan and the United States. 
This war is also inevitable. The mastery of the Pacific 
has not yet been awarded, and it can be awarded only 
by the god of war. It is impossible, so this man says, 
for Japan and the United States to live at peace with 
the Pacific between them until one or the other has 
been humiliated and broken. The last man you meet 
has still farther reaching eyes. He sees the conflict 
which is coming between the white man and the colored 
man, the man of the West and the man of the East, 
The Orient and the Occident will some day come to- 
gether with a clash which will cause the very globe to 
quiver. This talk of war is flowing in a slimy, defiling 
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stream around the world. Two thousand years after the 
death of Jesus Christian nations are thinking of war, 
talking of war, writing of war, planning for war, pouring 
out their treasures in preparations for war. In a world 
so crowded with military sights and sounds, how beauti- 
ful on the mountain are the feet of him who comes to say 
to us, “ Let us have peace.” See him coming down over 
the ramparts and battlements, through the long lines of 
bayonets and guns, standing in the very midst of the 
enginery of slaughter, saying on behalf of the world’s 
redeemer: “Peace be unto you. My peace give I unto 
you.” You never appreciate the stature of the Christian 
missionary or catch his international significance until 
you see him projected against a world groaning under 
the intolerable weight of the paraphernalia and accoutre- 
ments of war. 

When has the missionary been so much needed as 
now? The points of contact between nations have been 
indefinitely multiplied and every point of contact is a 
possible area of friction. Science and invention have 
converted the world into a neighborhood, but they have 
no power to transform it into a brotherhood. A neigh- 
borhood which is not dominated by the spirit of brother- 
liness is likely to reproduce certain features of Gehenna. 
The ends of the earth have been brought together and 
their is danger of them becoming tangled. The oceans 
have dwindled into brooks and the barriers have been 
burned away. Isolation is no longer possible for any 
people. We are bound to touch one another’s elbows 
and there is a chance of our stepping on one another’s 
toes. It is a commercial age and the commercial spirit 
is alert and aggressive. The trader is abroad. He can- 
not be kept at home. He is seeking new markets in 
every land. He is indefatigable. He is bold. Com- 
merce means competition. Competition is the mother 
of envy, jealousy, hatred and strife. The trader is not 
always the highest representative of his nation. He 
represents only a part of the national character. Certain 
instincts and impulses work mightily in him, the instinct 
to get, the impulse to acquire. We need to place by his 
side in all the commercial centres of the world the 
Christian missionary, the man who represents his nation 
on another side, the man in which the instinct to do good 
is mighty and who is dominated by the impulse to give. 
These altruistic instincts and impulses are also a part 
of the character of the nations of the West, and the 
Orient will never know the Occident until by the side 
of the trader there stands the messenger of the Son of 
God. 

This is also a pleasure-loving age. One of the most 
fascinating forms of pleasure is travel. Tens of thousands 
of men and women are traveling constantly round the 
planet. In all the capitals of the world representatives 
of a score of nations meet and mingle. The traveler 
does not always represent his nation at its best. Some 
men are not so good abroad as they are at home. Men 
who are honorable at home are sometimes not even re- 
spectable abroad. Travelers are often snobbish, insolent, 
exasperating to the people of the country through which 
they journey. We never like people who differ widely 
from us. They are thorns in our flesh and we are thorns 
to them. The pleasure seeker can by his conduct plant 
in foreign communities seeds which will later on bring 
forth harvests of misunderstanding, hate and death. By 
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the side of the traveler we must place the Christian mis- 
sionary, the man who recognizes the supremacy not of 
pleasure, but of duty, who feels the force of moral obliga- 
tions, and whose whole life is an exhibition of fine fidelity 
to asacred trust. The pleasure seeker does not represent 
that which is deepest and finest in the people of the West. 
The Orient will certainly misunderstand us unless by the 
side of the man who goes abroad to get there stands the 
man who leaves his home in order that he may give, and 
by the side of the man intent on pleasure there stands 
the man who in obedience to the law of love is ready to 
lay down his life for others. The man who represents 
what is truest and noblest in his nation’s heart is a peace- 
maker wherever he goes, and is extending the boundaries 
of the empire of fraternity and goodwill. 

This, then, is the supreme work of the missionary. 
He is a mediator between the Occident and the Orient, 
between the North and the tropics. He stands between 
two worlds and mediates between them. When one 
part of the world threatens with injustice another part, 
the missionary intercedes. When separated sections 
misunderstand each other and prepare to strike each 
other, the missionary interposes, saying, “ Come now, let 
us reason together.” He is an international interpreter. 
He takes the best things of one nation and shows them 
to another nation. If there be any virtue or any praise, 
he brings them to the attention of those who are igno- 
rant of them or likely to ignore them. One might define 
a Christian missionary as an international interpreter of 
the heart of God and the heart of man. He is a de- 
stroyer of things which ought to be destroyed. He 
tears down the middle wall of partition. This is a wall 
that dynamite cannot blow over. Lyddite shells cannot 
be shot through it. The sharpest instruments of war 
can make no impression on it. It can be torn down 
only by the disciples of Christ. Merchants cannot buy 
their way through it with gold; science has no alchemy 
sufficiently subtle to penetrate. It falls before the attack 
of the disciples of the Prince of Peace. 

The missionary is building a temper. Wars come out 
of tempers, not out of circumstances. Two men in 
good humor will not fight about anything; two men in a 
bad humor will fight about everything. As with indi- 
viduals, so with nations. The Christian missionary is 
building a temper out of which the thunders and light- 
nings of war do not come. 

He is the world’s peacemaker. “Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they shall be called the sons of God.” 
He is preparing the way for a world-wide Pentecost. 
For a hundred years missionaries have been working on 
language. They have caught vibrations out of the air 
and reduced them to written speech. They have iaid 
their hands on the wild dialects of semi-civilized tribes 
and reduced them to the restraints and proprieties of 
grammar. They have collected words out of the home 
and the shop and the street, out of the pages of vast 
literatures, and massed them in great dictionaries, exhib- 
iting a patience in the presence of which the heart is 
awed, because it suggests the patience that is infinite. 
The story of love is being translated from one language 
to another, from one dialect to another, so preparing tne 
world for the glorious day when every man shall hear 
the good news of God in the language in which he was 
born. 
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It is when we look at the missionary from this stand- 
point that we come to realize his international signifi- 
cance. We see that he is a national protector, he is a 
sort of fortification. It may be that some day we shall 
look upon missionaries as so many battleships, armored 
cruisers, torpedo boats, and torpedo-boat destroyers. 
The nations just now are in a fury of self-defense. As 
a nation we are following the fashion. We have forti- 
fied our chief cities on the Atlantic and on the Pacific. 
We have fortified Hawaii, and we have fortified the 
Philippines, and now word has gone out that we must 
fortify the Panama Canal, lest some sneak thief picks it 
up and makes off with it. The leading Christian 
nations have battleships in order to protect themselves 
against their neighbors. Every now and then we are 
reminded that we have one hundred and sixteen billions 
of national wealth and that we need a colossal navy in 
order to keep it safe. Without battleships we should be 
at the mercy of anybody and everybody who might lug 
off our treasures. A navy therefore is national insur- 
ance. What is one hundred and forty million dollars 
every year for the navy, or twice that sum, if only by 
that outlay we make our national possessions safe. This 
is the argument, and to many it seems conclusive. But 
surely the good God must have provided some simpler 
and easier way. Spending tens of millions of dollars on 
fortifications aud hundreds of millions on battleships is 
only one way of protecting a nation. Another way is 
to create all around it areas of goodwill. One way is to 
multiply guns, and another way is to multiply friends. 
A man may protect himself against his neighbor by casing 
himself in armor so thick that his neighbor cannot shoot 
through it, but he can also protect himself by converting 
his neighbor into a friend. Friendship is not so expen- 
sive as steel armor. Missionaries are peacemakers who 
go abroad to scatter and sink all the fleets of misunder- 
standing, suspicion and ill-will. 
sions is a form of national insurance. 

We have spent, so the experts say, one billion dollars 
on the Philippines. It is a wise expenditure of money, 
so many think, because in those islands we have a place 
on which to set our foot when it comes time to speak 
persuasively in the great crises which are certain to arise 
in the development of the distant East. But islands 
made of rock and sand are not the only islands on which 
a nation can plant its feet. I can conceive of other 
islands, living islands scattered over the vast ocean of 
Eastern life, islands made up of human beings, on whose 
hearts we might rest in these great crises which are sure 
to come. I can conceive of a group of islands made up 
of men and women who were healed in our hospitals ; 
another group made of men and women educated in our 
schools; another composed of men and women baptized 
into the name of Jesusin our churches. This archipelago 
of living islands would be a more solid foundation on 
which to rest our weight than the islands on which we 
have spent our billion dollars; for if the day should come 
when international relations were strained to the breaking 
point, and when all the heavens were full of thunder, 
the fortifications which we have built and the guns which 
we have mounted would only look out glum and sullen 
across the distressing situaticn. And if the guns spoke 
at all they could only speak in syllables of destructive 
fire, whereas the living islands would all break into voice, 
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and plead trumpet tongued against the threatened bap- 


tism of blood and death. One group of islands would 
say: “Oh, government, do not make war upon America. 
It was Americans who taught us the elements of Western 
learning.” Another group would cry: “Do not shoot 
down American young men! They healed our sons and 
daughters; they brought our babies back from the jaws 
of death. Do not kill them.” Still another group would 
shout: “ Do not burn American cities, for it was Ameri- 
cans who showed us the beauty of forgiveness, who re- 
vealed to us the loveliness of love.” These are the islands 
on which this republic could safely stand in the most 
furious tempest which shall ever sweep across the world. 

It was a keen-eyed prophet of the Lord who said long 
ago that God had still more light to break forth from 
His holy word. There can be no doubt that He has 
still more light to break forth from this missionary enter- 
prise. Ever since we began to carry the gospel to non- 
Christian lands, fresh light has been breaking on our 
path, and, in the light which is sure to stream upon us 
in the coming century, we are certain to see many things 
which are now hidden from the eyes of millions. We 
are going to see the horrors of an armed peace. All 
Christendom realizes the horrors of war. She does not 
know yet the horrors of a peace which is prepared for 
war. But when we once see distinctly the magnitude of 
the work which Christ has given us to do, when we take 
in the fact that there are one hundred and ten million 
human beings who, two thousand years after the death 
of Jesus, have never yet seen a Christian teacher or 
preacher or physician, and that there are other hundreds 
of millions who have only been imperfectly shepherded, 
and scarcely instructed even in the rudiments of the 
Christian faith, when it once dawns upon us that this 
work is going to demand not a few thousand of workers, 
but tens and hundreds of thousands of them, we are 
going to ask: “Where are the men? How does it happen 
that we have so few men to preach the gospel of love to 
the non-Christian world?” And when we make diligent 
search we sball find that four hundred thousand men are 
in the navies of the so-called Christian nations. Christen- 
dom can afford only sixteen thousand men and women 
to proclaim the unsearchable riches of Christ, but she 
can afford to put four hundred thousand men on her 
fighting ships, waiting for a war which may never come. 
Great Britain has one hundred thousand men on her ships 
of war. She can spare less than eight thousand men and 
women to preach the gospel in non-Christian lands. 
The United States has already over forty thousand men 
in our navy, and we cannot spare eveo six thousand men 
and women to publish abroad the good news of God. 
We have to-day twelve thousand five hundred soldiers 
in the Philippines, and all of the American churches put 
together cannot send more than ninety-two men and 
women to represent Christ in those islands. 

When we once fairly face the task which Christ has 
given us to do, we are going to see that it will cost us 
not a few million dollars, but hundreds of millions and 
billions of dollars. We are going to ask, Where is our 
money going? How does it happen we have so little 
money? On investigation we shall find that nearly six 


hundred million dollars of the money of Christendom is 
going every year into the support of the navies, while only 
twenty-four million dollars is given to missions. 


It will 
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flash upon us some day like a gleam of light from the 
judgment throne that we are spending twenty-five times 
as much every year for our ships of war as we are for 
the extension in distant lands of that Kingdom which is 
an eternal Kingdom and for whose coming we daily 
pray. We have spent more on our last six battleships 
than the twenty-five leading universities and colleges of 
New England have been able to accumulate in their 
endowments by industry and sacrifice in two hundred 
and seventy-five years. 

The light which will break forth from our missionary 
labors is going to light up the hollowness of the mischief- 
making adage, “In time of peace prepare for war.” 
This is an adage of a pagan age and bears in its body 
the marks of Cesar. It was born in a world in which 
every foreigner was an enemy and every stranger a foe ; 
when throughout the world it was might which made 
right, and no one had ever seen the Prince of Glory. 
But when the leading nations of the Western world are 
counted Christian, and their rulers partake of the Lord’s 
Supper, and the majority of their statesmen have been 
baptized into the blessed name, and the majority of in- 
fluential voters have sworn allegiance to the Prince of 
Peace, to go on everlastingly repeating that old pagan 
adage is to blaspheme the name of Jesus and to block 
the progress of the world. 

Our missionary work is also going to throw light upon 
the cardinal obstacle to the progress of world-evangel- 
ization. The only obstacle that blocks the cause of mis- 
sions is the conduct of Christendom. Christ has said, 
“ By their fruits you shall know them”; and Japan and 
China and India are all ready to judge us in that way. 
The most conspicuous fruit that grows on the Western 
tree is a twelve-inch gun. That can be seen a longer 
distance than a New Testament. Delegations of noble- 
men and princes from the distant East, when they come 
to visit us, do not investigate our churches to find out 
our methods of preaching the gospel of love; they are 
more interested in the manufacture of guns, and order 
some just like our own. If two deacons representing 
two prominent churches in any American city should 
begin some day to weight themselves down with bowie- 
knives and revolvers, each man adding to his collection 
each year a deadly weapon of the latest fashion, and if 
each succeeding purchase were exploited in all the news- 
papers, not only of that city, but of all the cities in the 
land, the conduct of those two deacons would nullify the 
message that came from the pulpits of those two churches. 
And when two so-called Christian nations weight them- 
selves down with armor and anxiously number their bat- 
tleships, counting up the number of their lyddite shells, 
and when every movement of each nation is blazoned in 
all the papers of the world, their conduct subtracts from 
the penetrating power of the message which is being 
proclaimed by every Christian preacher throughout the 
world. 

The light will some day become so intense that the 
Christian church will be able to see what is her duty. 
Who knows but that some day a National Council may 
find its tongue and dare say something on this great 
question — the very greatest question in all the world! 
It may be that if it is not a National Council, it will be 
a General Assembly, or a General Synod, or a General 
Convention which will rush into the arena where the 
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statesmen are formulating their policies of international 
procedure, and will cry out, “I beg you go no further in 
this business.” If the Christian church does not speak, 
who is going to speak? How can you expect Washing- 
ton city to lead the way if the church remains dumb? 
America can lead as no other nation is able to lead be- 
cause her entanglements are fewer and her traditions 
inspire her to travel the high and noble way. Some day 
the church is bound to grapple with this question. You 
cannot any more send tens of thousands of men out upon 
the sea to spend day after day and week after week shoot- 
ing costly metal into the water, while thousands of human 
beings are starving on the land, and escape the slow 
traveling, but terrible retribution of a God who is just, 
than a nation can manacle the limbs of the black man 
without washing out its sin in blood. This vision of the 
missionary task is going to open the eyes of the church 
to the wickedness of this incessant playing with the idea 
of war. There are sins of such fierce malignity that even 
to roll them in the mind brings the soul under the dark 
and devastating energy of their infernal power. So long 
as Christian nations think of war, prepare for war, plan 
for war, pour out their treasures to make themselves 
terrible in war, fill their papers and magazines with pic- 
tures of the deadliest instruments of war, spend two 
billion, five hundred million dollars every year upon their 
armies and their navies, so long will the heart of Christen- 
dom be cold to the appeal of Jesus, and the hand of 
Christendom be paralyzed in its effort to accomplish the 
work which Christ has given us to do. 

There have been three historic scourges, famine, pes- 
tilence and war. Commerce has slain the first. With 
her ships and money she has made it impossible for vast 
populations to starve to death. Pestilence has been 
overcome by science. With her antitoxines she has 
strangled the deadliest of the bacilli, and a dozen his- 
toric pestilences lie dead at her feet. The last enemy is 
war. Who will say to war: “ Where is thy sting, O 
war? Where is thy victory?” Commerce cannot 
kill it. As Richard Cobden used to say, “Commerce is 
dangerous.” Science cannot kill it. The war bacillus 
is beyond the reach of her most potent antitoxine. If 
left to herself, science only whets the sword to a 
sharper edge. Who, then, is going to kill war? Chris- 
tianity can kill it. Christianity must kill it. Christianity 
will kill it. It will do it by Christians bearing witness to 
the Prince of Peace in Jerusalem, in Judea, in Samaria, 
and unto the uttermost parts of the earth. 


Women and International Peace.* 
BY THE BARONESS VON SUTTNER. 

My dear Sisters: It is not the cause of women but 
that of humanity of which I wish to talk with you. Not 
because we are women, but although we are women, ought 
we to take this great political and thoroughly social ques- 
tion into the circle of our thought and activity. 

It is not at all fitting that an entire half of human so- 
ciety should stand by, without understanding, without 
participation and coiperation,.when this society is at- 
tempting to deliver itself from a state which is still in 
many respects barbarous and bring it into a higher con- 
dition, which is important alike for both sexes. 


“* This letter was made public at the time of the Stockholm Peace 
Congress. 
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This transformation means passing from violence to 
law, from brutality to gentleness, from slavery to freedom, 
from mutual injury to mutual helpfulness. 

In this transformation, my dear sisters, our coéperation 
is needed. In view of our equality with men, yet to be 
won and indeed already half won, and in view of our 
qualities as women, we are called to hasten the elevation 
of the social status and the development of a higher and 
more fortunate type of human being. 

But let us leave generalities aside and look directly at 
the ideals and tasks which are suggested for the modern 
woman by the subject, “ Women and International Peace.” 

Thirty years ago, even twenty years ago, the apostles 
of the peace cause could turn to women with the pathetic 
appeal: “ You mothers, wives, brides, who must sacrifice 
to the Moloch of war that which is dearest to you, you 
who are tender of heart and cannot endure the sight of 
suffering, associate yourselves with the movement against 
war, work upon your sons in their training, or upon those 
by whom you are loved and whom you have chosen, that 
horrid war may be disowned and gentle peace promoted 
— work for tenderness and reconciliation, rule as priest- 
esses of humanity, and in this way aid the friends of 
peace who are laboring for the institution of arbitration 
for the adjustment of future controversies between 
nations.” 

This appeal was addressed to all women, the educated 
and the uneducated, the women of the higher classes and 
the women of the people. It was not made to their po- 


litical insight nor to their social understanding, but only 


to their feeling and their heart. 

At that time things were very different from what they 
are to-day. The peace movement as well as the woman’s 
movement was at a very different stage of development. 
The ideal of international peace was then only an ideal, 
that is, a pure theory, a “ pious wish,” and it was believed 
that the goal could best be approached by rousing in the 
soul a horror of war. Therefore women, especially 
mothers, who even in Roman times were recognized as 
“haters of war,” were asked to give their hatred for it 
open expression. 

To-day the peace movement — although the greater 
portion of the people of our time do not know it — has 
long ago passed out of the realm of the idea into that of 
deeds. It has built itself up into a widely-branching 
organization, it has entered the political sphere, it can point 
to positive practical results and its future way to the goal 
is clearly marked out. The grounds upon which it sup- 
ports itself, the lines of argument which it employs, root 
in social and economic laws, Without sacrificing any of 
its high ethical character, it operates with the instruments 
which are at hand and adapts itself to the newly recog- 
nized truths. In a word, modern pacifism has become a 
science ; and science need not appeal to sentiment: what 
it employs is free, unprejudiced investigation, and it then 
carries its conclusions into practical realization. 

That the science of peace has to-day created institu- 
tions through which its demands may be realized, and in 
part have already been realized, should be known to 
every one who follows the chain of current events. 
The Hague Conferences, the Hague Tribunal (which 
recently averted the war threatened by the Casablanca 
conflict), the Bureau of the American Republics (for the 
adjustment of all future differences in the New World), 
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the numerous arbitration treaties, the ententes, the Inter- 
parliamentary Union,— these and many others are things 
of which some years ago just as little could be foreseen 
as of the aeroplanes which fly over canals, and they are 
the visible results of the applied science of pacifism. 

In these past decades the position of woman also has 
greatly changed; she has become a participant and co- 
worker in many spheres which were formerly reserved 
for men, and she is now on the point of winning for her- 
self the right to the political field. She no longer shrinks 
from the study of medicine or of jurisprudence. She is 
seeking also the right to vote and hold office, that she 
may be able by her counsel to assist in directing politi- 
cal relations both interior and exterior. 

Thus it is entirely opportune, if one asks of women 
to-day to take their part in the peace movement, to make 
appeal to their scientific and social-political insight. 

We pacifists— whether men or women — desire of 
women, whose help is so indispensable, that they will first 
of all learn to understand the cause, and that they will 
with their understanding put themselves at its service. 
Feeling cannot be relied on. Whoever has no under- 
standing of the goal of pacifism, and hence holds it to be 
unattainable, will suppress the natural feeling, and, if 
occasion arises, will, in a spirit of self-sacrifice, shout for 
a war which is considered necessary and for the good of 
the fatherland. Of such spirit of heroism in women, 
beginning with the Spartan mothers, history has many 
stories to relate. 

The two greatest hindrances in the way of the estab- 
lishment of a system of international justice are, on the 
one side, the activity of military circles and of all war 
interests, and, on the other, the passivity of those who 
doubt the possibility of the abolition of war, who be- 
lieve that what has always been must always continue 
to be. Out of this conception arises indifference and 
apathy toward our movement, and — well this second 
kind of opposition is the most effective, and the greatest 
portion of it is furnished by women. In my propaganda 
work I have much oftener among women than among 
men come upon this passive opposition, which expresses 
itself in words uttered with deep sighs and pathetic 
resignation : “ Ah, it would be so beautiful, but it can- 
not be.” 

But should they not, in justification of their judg- 
ment, and before they have formed a judgment, take 
pains to inform themselves? In questions of chemistry 
or astronomy or electricity they do not form final opin- 
ions unless they have studied these subjects. Do they 
suppose that, in such a complicated matter as the organ- 
ization of the common life of the nations, one can form a 
judgment without first possessing the necessary informa- 
tion ? 

The most pressing request, therefore, which I would 
like to make of the great masses of women is this: Put 
the peace question on the list of your studies. It is 
for the welfare of coming humanity the most weighty 
subject possible. Women who are working in clubs, the 
“fighting ” women, those who, as they are contending 
for their own rights, stand for right in general, should in 
all their assemblies and congresses and programs entrust a 
section of their numbers with the investigation of the peace 
question, in so far as they are not already connected with 
the great world league of women which extends over 
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America and Europe, whose head at the present time is 
Lady Aberdeen. 

In recent years it has happened that on the departure 
of troops for far-away battlefields women have opposed 
the placing .of their husbands and sons on ships or 
cars, wailing and calling to them as they departed or 
throwing themselves on the tracks. This happened when 
the Italians were sent off to Eritrea, the Russians to 
Manchuria and the Spaniards to Riff. That signifies a 
deep and growing aversion to war — an aversion which 
must be felt by the husbands also; for if they departed 
with joy and enthusiasm, or even without open pain, the 
women would not have the courage to resist, or would 
be thrust aside by their husbands themselves. This is 
looked after by the officers, and so their demonstrations 
of despair are of no use to the poor wives, except in the 
case of Eritrea, where the dispatch of the troops was not 
in fact carried out. But of how much use will it be 
when once women, intelligent ones, shall sit in the coun- 
cils of the nations and help to create those laws and 
institutions which will put obligatory arbitration in the 
place of international wars and “ peaceful penetration ” 
in place of colonial expeditions. 

But we have not got that far yet. Much before these 
political demands of women shall be realized women 
can, through their influence on the process of develop- 
ment, do effective work for international peace, provided, 
of course, that they have gained a clear conception not 
only of the possibility, but also of the necessity, of such a 
change. 

The change is necessary, because the technical inven- 
tions of recent times, with their improvement in the 
means of interchange, have created such an interde- 
pendence of the nations that wars have henceforth 
become an anachronism, aside from the fact that the 
“improvement ” (as if evil could ever be improved !) of 
the instruments of wholesale slaughter have rendered the 
wars of the future an inconceivable hell and preparation 
for their industrial ruin. Whatever will live must be 
capable of adaptation. Human society, if it is not to go 
to the wall, will be obliged to adapt itself morally to the 
physically changed conditions of civilization. And that 
it is doing. The moral “dignity” of war is gone. 
Militarism supports itself only in a superficial way, by 
pretending that it is the protector of peace. 

But you must not misunderstand me, dear sisters. 
Though I appeal chiefly to your intelligence, I do not 
wish to see feeling put out of the count. On the basis 
of the understanding it will unfold all the more. I 
should not wish women, while contending for new rights, 
to renounce their natural right to show their love and 
sympathy for mankind. These feelings they must exer- 
cise with double energy in their struggle against war. 
The “new woman” must not exhibit sharpness and 
hardness of heart; she must not lose the special feminine 
virtues, but turn them in as a part of the common pos- 
session of the new society. 

There is a special manifestation of woman’s tenderness 
which is accustomed to manifest itself whenever a war 
threatens. As soon as a conflict reaches that stage when 


war becomes probable, the suffering sympathy of women 
begins at once to express itself in preparations for relief 
work. Committees are formed for promoting the Red 
Cross. 


The ladies, especially those of the higher circles, 
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get up meetings and divide up the work. On all sides 
the cry is heard: “It is a great misfortune, but I am 
determined to go as a nurse to the seat of war.” This 
was the case a year ago in Vienna, when from moment 
to moment it was expected that war with Servia would 
break out. 

This is joy in strength and indeed joy in the noblest 
among the forces, goodness. Against a misfortune which 
has not yet broken out and which is avoidable should 
all efforts be directed, not to lessen it, but to prevent it 
altogether. And such a misfortune is always avoidable ; 
that has here been made evident. Wars are the results 
of human purpose. Emperor Francis Joseph did not 
wish this war, nor did the European powers wish it, and 
the danger of war was avoided. For this blessed be the 
gray-haired monarch; and if any woman of his circle 
strengthened him in his purpose to preserve peace, then 
blessings be upon both of them. 

Great power over the destinies of peoples still to-day 
remains in the hands of the great ones of this earth. 
Later this power will pass over to the democracy, but it 
is exercised still in large measure by potentates. Hence, 
in the transition period the moment is most opportune 
for the queens and princesses to unite in a league for 
the support of the peace movement. If only one would 
make the beginning, nearly all would follow. To ameli- 
orate war — from this merciful task no woman any longer 
turns away. The noble task of preventing it, the intel- 
ligent and enlightened among them would find joy in 
fulfilling. 

But let us not build upon others. Although others 
may be more powerful, every single one of us, beloved 
sisters, can at her post, however humble that may be, 
contribute her mite to the great work, if she is only 
thoroughly convinced of the worth of the cause. 

The most beautiful symbol of noble womanhood seems 
to me to be portrayed in that picture of a Madonna, who, 
with soft, clear eyes lifted toward heaven, is treading 
down with her tender foot a dragon. Had the artist 
foreseen that some day our sex would be privileged, with 
all its acquired gentleness and dignity, to take part in 
the destruction of the most deadly scourge which threatens 
the welfare of mankind — war? 


<> + —_—_—__—— 


Militarism as a Cause of the High Cost 
of Living. 

From the Report of the Massachusetts Commission on the Cost 
of Living, 1910.* 

In weighing the causes that have contributed to in- 
crease the cost of living, this commission is convinced 
that a most far-reaching influence in creating, fostering 
and perpetuating high prices is militarism, with its inci- 
dents of war and waste and its consequences in taxation. 
The three great wars of the last decade and a half — the 
British-Boer, the Spanish-American and the Russo-Jap- 
anese — took millions of men out of the productive activ- 
ities of our civilization into the wasteful activities of 
warfare, diverted the energies of other millions from 
useful industry in shop and mill and farm, and transferred 
their skill and labor to the production of war equipment, 
material, food and supplies for the armies in the field. 


*This extract is published in pamphlet form by the International 
School of Peace, 29 A Beacon Street, Boston. 
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This diversion of labor and capital from productive in- 
dustry to waste and destruction, with the accompanying 
diminution of the necessaries of life and an inability to 
supply the world’s demands, inevitably resulted in an 
advance of the prices of the commodities of common 
consumption. 

In addition to these conditions, and incidental to them, 
the mania for militarism leads nations to plunge into 
debt in order to create and maintain armies that may 
never fight and navies that may never fire a hostile shot. 
This mania has piled up huge financial burdens in Eng- 
land, Germany, I'rance and other foreign countries, for 
meeting which the best energies of their statesmen are 
diverted to devise new methods of taxation. In the 
United States, as in Europe, the exactions of militarism 
and its burdens of a debt that gives opportunity to use 
the necessity to raise revenue for selfish purposes are 
prime factors in the economic waste that has produced 
high prices. This commission does not care to discuss 
the philosophy of militarism. It simply desires to show 
that war in all its phases is one of the most serious influ- 
ences in producing present high prices. 

The term “militarism” includes all that enters into 
the creation, organization, and preparation of armies and 
navies, as well as the actual warfare for which they are 
designed. The question of national defense, its wisdom 
or unwisdom, we need not discuss at this point; we are 
concerned only with its existence, its influence on our 
economic activities, its cost to the nation, and its part in 
bringing about the conditions now under discussion. 

As showing the enormous demands that militarism 
makes upon resources, let us first note the comparative 
expenditures of the national treasury for the thirty-one 
years from 1879 to 1909. The figures are given both in 
amounts and in percentages of national revenue as fol- 
lows : 


Pe esis nasa caatwus easeibee $2,465,096,479 — 20.2 per cent. 
REET PENS, ARNE: 1,456,795,867 = 11.9 “ * 
PD raised eumkclue anaeee .3,499,883,832 = 28.7 * * 
NE a aie kek net aaa eGR 1,309,026,795 = 10.7 ‘* * 
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The balance of the national income for those thirty- 
one years, amounting to $3,479,696,805, or 28.5 per cent. 
of the whole, was spent upon the civil administration of 
national affairs, Indians, legislation, law, justice, customs 
service, and all other miscellaneous activities of the 
nation. 

Thus during this period 71.5 per cent. of the nation’s 
income, almost three dollars out of every four of reve- 
nue was spent on the destructive agencies of war, for 
the interest paid on the debts contracted for warlike 
purposes, and in pensions to the victims of war, — the 
army of surviving economic ineflicients created by war. 

The national debt of the United States is a monument 
to our past wars, and is as follows: 


NATIONAL DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES, NOVEMBER 1, 1909. 


eee $913,317,490.00 
NS SOLE RTT OE OS 2,686,895. 26 
Debt non-interest-bearing...............000005- 379, 143,046.78 

RS tie deine Gai cer amie aaa aie $1,295, 147,432.04 


Treasury notes and other paper currency, 
secured by cash in the treasury, which 
may be regarded rather as a public 
convenience than a public debt... .. anaes 


. $1,366,277,869.00 
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Eliminating the nominal debt indicated by notes and 
paper currency in circulation, with other credits, and 
assuming the population of the United States to be 
94,000,000, the per capita debt would amount to almost 
exactly $10.00. 

In addition, there are debts of the states, counties, and 
cities of the country, about 25 per cent. at least of which 
may be assumed to have been the contribution of the 
states to national militarism, the rest of the debt being 
supposedly for improvements representing economic 
values. These debts represent an average per capita of 
$22.40, which, added to the national per capita, yields a 
total debt of $36.80 per capita. 

In the one hundred and twenty-six years of our 
national existence, besides the War of the Rebellion, we 
have had wars with three foreign powers — England, 
Mexico, and Spain. Whether or not any or all of these 
wars were preventable is a matter of merely academic 
interest at this time. Though they covered only six 
years of our national life, and the rebellion four, these 
ten years were responsible for our huge debts. It is 
worth recalling that during the life of the republic we 
have spent for all purposes the sum of $21,518,871,351, 
and of this amount $16,567,677,135 was devoted to mili- 
tarism and its incidents, and only $4,951,194,216 to the 
activities of peace. It is particularly worthy of note 
that the money spent on militarism by this republic in 
the one hundred and twenty-six years of its political life, 
$16,567,677,135, exceeds the gold production of the 
world since the discovery of America — thirteen and a 
half billions of dollars—by three billions. These fig- 
ures are impressive. 

In spite of our natural strategic advantages, our con- 
tinental isolation, and practical economic independence, 
the United States has multiplied its expenditures for na- 
tional defense two hundred times during a period when 
our population has increased only twenty-two times and 
our coast line lengthened three times. Our danger from 
attack has not increased; our wealth, numbers and other 
circumstances would imply that it has diminished ; and 
yet we are spending more for defense than France, only 
about $36,000,000 annually less than Germany, and 
$66,000,000 less than England,— countries lying at the 
very heart of militarism, and all dependent on imports 
for part of their food supplies. 

We cannot, in view of these considerations, escape the 
fact that militarism is a cause of enormous waste in this 
age. Its world-wide existence and character make it the 
most difficult of all problems to solve, just as the logic 
upon which its existence is based is the most intractable 
to combat and controvert. National honor and safety 
are the catchwords of a system that is bleeding the world 
to death ; the former, shadowy though it may be, is more 
in evidence abroad than at home; and so far in the life 
of the republic the latter has been jeoparded more fre- 
quently by our inhabitants than by foreign foes. Never- 
theless, the bogey of foreign aggression and invasion is 
periodically invoked to bolster up the system of militarism 
whenever it appears to need support and whenever the 
appropriations do not meet the desires of those whose 
economic existence depends upon the production of the 
instrumentalities of war and waste. 

The following figures, covering the period from 1793 
to date, one hundred and seventeen years, incomplete as 
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they are, make an impressive exhibit of the waste of life 

and treasure that militarism has brought to civilization : 
WARS AND THEIR COST 

















Loss Armies 
Dates. Countries Engaged. Cost. of Life in the 
* Field. 
1793-1815 England and France............$6,250,000,000 1,900,000 3,000,000 
1812-1815 France and Russia .............. 450, 625 000 1,500,000 
1828 Russia and Turkey............-- 100, 000, 000 120,000 
1830-1840 Spain and Portugal (Civil War). 250,000,000 160,000 300,000 
1830-1547 France and Algeria.... ........ 190,000,000 110,000 150,000 
1848 Revolts in Europe...........-+-.. 50,000,000 60,000 
1845 United States and Mexico ...... 10,000 90,100 
C0 rrr 371,000,000) 
| France..... ian , 332,000,000 | 
1854 1856+ Sardinia and Turkey. é 128,000,000 |} 609,797 1,460,500 
Austria . se 68,600,000 | 
| Russia 800,000,000 ) 
France. 75,000,000 24,000 128,000 
1859 Austria 127,000,000 200,000 
Italy 51,000,000 50,000 
1861-1865 The Rebellion ...... .. 6,000,000,000 | Sian) att O00 
1864 Denmark, Prussia pees Austria.. 36,000,000 
1866 Prussia and Austria.. 330,000,000 57,000 639,000 
1864-1870 Brazil, Argentine and P. ‘araguay, 240,000,000 330,000 
1865-1866 France and Mexico 65, ,000 000 65,000 100,000 
™ SEAR ee .- 1,580,000,000 ¢ one 
1870-1871 ORMEED .vccccccesscccccccsesens 954,400,006 } 311,000 1,713,000 
ee) eres 806,547,4°9 : = 
1876-1877 RE Kedoausarend<se+ aecekars 40: ny 180,000 1,500,000 
1898 Spain and the United States ... 1,165,000,000 20,000 300,000 
1900-1901 Transvaal raw | and 
England ates 1,000, 100,000 91,000 400,000 
1904-1905 Russia and mane. ese dénseveten ~ 27500,000,000 555,900 2,500,000 





Expense of wars, 1793-1860 . Séistmsteieaeaiaait heme sei 9,243,225 ,000 
Expense Of wars, 1861-1910 ........-.0.sceeccees cocccesccecees 14,080,321.240 
Total. . $23,323,546,240 


Loss of life, salts PRED wedsdzbsanccctdsaseaparcusccdncen 5,098,097 
Armies in the field :............-.- 16,822,200 


The figures are estimates, hen estimates by trained 
scholars and statisticians ; and they can, after all, repre- 
sent only a small part of the loss of life and treasure. 

The cost of the Napoleonic invasion of Russia in 1812, 
and the subsequent wars which ended in the overthrow 
of the Emperor of the French, are from figures given by 
Jean S. Bloch, and cover only the actual loans, issues of 
paper “assignats” to meet military expenses, and the 
English subsidies paid to Russia. The destruction of 
Moscow and the enormous waste in other directions are 
not calculated. 

The waste and the loss which the Napoleonic era, in- 
cluding the French revolutionary, directory and consular 
wars, inflicted on Italy, The Netherlands, the German 
kingdoms and principalities, Spain, Portugal and Egypt, 
have not been estimated; but economically, financially 
and humanly they must have been enormous. Leroy 
Beaulieu states that the age of the revolution and the 
empire cost France $4,200,000,000; and up to the year 
1799 her loss of men amounted to 1,500,000. 

When the French Revolution became successful, the 
enormous public debt of France, in the neighborhood of 
a billion dollars, was wiped off the slate, ruining thou- 
sands who had invested in good faith, counting on the 
permanency of the French monarchy. The new rulers 
were wasteful and careless, and ruined trade and com- 
merce for a time by war and financial ignorance. Na- 
poleon brought order out of chaos, but his ceaseless war- 
fare piled up debts. The public debt kept on increasing 
by leaps and bounds, mainly through militarism and war. 
Thus the French national public debt was, in 


RN a ere a care acta tbe Sek Was We Wie ao 2,490,800,000 
Re acs s hihied clive haw ase wise earewaniatweniwen an eee 3,981,800,000 
nahi P aes auca eae mies Walaa NS Cena eae eaee 5, 193,600,000 
EO ae na eet SUE eee een 5,665,134,825 


It is worthy of remark that at the outbreak of the 
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French Revolution France was paying out 80 per cent. 
of her income for military purposes and the debts con- 
tracted for wars. The French and Indian seven years’ 
war cost France $472,000,000, and the war of American 
independence, waged ‘for the colonies and against Eng- 
land, cost nearly as much, and eventually destroyed the 
monarchy. 

The enormous national debt of England has been piled 
up almost exclusively by the constant wars, great and 
small, in which she has been engaged. The growth of 
this debt from its inception to date is interesting econom- 
ically ; it began, in England, practically with the establish- 
ment of a standing army of a permanent character. The 
following short table of English wars and debts is signifi- 
cant : 


1689. After expulsion of James II............. 5,270,000 


1713. After War of Spanish Succession ....... 268, '400, "000 
1743. After War of Austrian Succession ....... 390,000,000 
1756. After French and Indian War........... 697,500,000 
1783. After American Revolution ............. 1,190,000,000 
1793. After ten years of peace ..............0. 1,140,000,000 
1816. After Napoleonic Wars. ... .... 0000 see0. 4,380,000,000 


The fact that in 1814 France was paying a sum of 
only $12,600,000 per annum in interest on her debt, 
while England was paying $160,000,000, is interesting 
not only as showing a higher financial skill by Napoleon 
in conducting his operations, but also as throwing a great 
light on the losses that must have come to the countries 
defeated and conquered by Napoleon, who made the con- 
quered, where possible, pay the expenses and armies of 
the conqueror. Europe was destroying her resources 
and population; England was saved from bankruptcy by 
having the world on which to draw. 

In 1800, while the ordinary administrative civil expen- 
ditures of this republic amounted to only $1,330,000, the 
expenditures for pensions and naval and military purposes 
reached the sum of $9,470,000. The country’s debt in 
1812 was about $45,200,000, but by the time the war 
with England closed it had been run up to $127,300,000. 
The country then settled down to the ways of peace, 
industry and trade in a national sense, our only trouble 
being petty Indian outbreaks, so that by the time of the 
Mexican War the national debt had been paid off. 

The expenses of the government have since been con- 
stantly increasing; but although the extension of terri- 
torial settlement and the increase of population would 
have entailed increased expenses in the administration of 
public affairs, the largest item of expense has always 
been for military affairs, army and navy. The War of 
the Rebellion, with its waste and loss, may have been 
preventable; we are to look at that tremendous contest 
simply from its economic side. Its effects on every 
phase of American life were far-reaching, and on none 
so impressive as on the economic side. Five years after 
its close the United States, in 1870, as a result of it, was 
paying out in interest charges alone twice as much as the 
whole cost of the government in 1860. Prior to the 
Rebellion the budget of the army and navy amounted 
to $27,980,000, and, though the vast armies that had 
carried on the struggle had vanished and were absorbed 
into civil life, the army and navy in 1870 cost the 
country $79,430,000. 

The following table of the indebtedness of the principal 
European countries and their dependencies is an impressive 
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showing of the enormous capital taken from produc- 
tive industry and the work of civilization and wasted 
in death and destruction. The debt thus piled up for 
war and waste remains a burden on the life of the world, 
— a burden calling every year for a huge interest payment 
of more than a billion dollars taken from the earnings of 
the nations. This is supplemented annually by many 
other billions to maintain huge armies and navies of men 
taken from industry, who are organized, trained and 
maintained for the day when they will again be hurled 
at each other, to duplicate the destruction of the past 
and pile up new and heavier burdens upon the thrift and 
industry of the world. 


INDEBTEDNESS OF NATIONS, WITH AMOUNT OF INTEREST 
PAYMENTS, COMPUTED UP TO THE YEAR 1906. 


Annual Interest 


Country. National Debt. Payments. 
ee $1,092,863,255 $48,214,794 
DT Uk. tuck cata cecwsunens 621,640,286 24,925,694 
SIE Sic Sakis aiere we er oa late 64,231,713 2,197,120 
I igi iw ane eaaeawne 5,655, 134,825 237,855,497 
POUMGR BIMIGIE oo 6.50000 ss000008 6,323,838 737,440 
German Basie ...... csc scsecs 855,963,454 30,358,300 
aa an chwie wreck 2,957,356,846 120,537,100 
en Cre ee 458,069,211 14,718,505 
iid 6 de sx nena deat atian 864,701,627 21,369,000 
i he ay ala ae 278,249,239 16,086,604 
Reece n cao dems 4,038,199,722 172,385,884 
BE, WN oo sc-00sw nceiecece 27,073,900 1,205,734 
SIE 5.204:ccevkeae ed denan 19,787,648 1,037,642 
inde cdandaiabbaniaar 458,603,213 9,499,450 
United Kingdom............... 3,839,620, 745 150,295,210 
BIER COMMIS... .0 ccc sciences 612,510,084 22,802,418 
Ne ae acdc ated 1,899,265,995 69,256,706 
ME RGN Stn diasdniennevsawaeven 2,767,911,940 190,803,281 

NE ck cinicarseabacnnans $26,517,504,541 $1,134,296,179 


The table of prices computed by Professor Roland P. 
Falkner for the Aldrich report shows that the prices of 
food during the Mexican War period jumped about 8 
per cent. During the Crimean War, when the wheat 
and grain markets of Russia were closed and exportation 
except by land practically stopped, food prices in 1853 
went up 14 per cent. and in 1854 20 per cent. above 
those of 1852, while cloths and clothing advanced about 
12 per cent. 

In 1855 and 1856 the advance in food prices over 
1852 was 25 per cent; and in 1857, a year of panic and 
industrial and business disturbance, prices rose again to 
30 per cent above the year preceding the Crimean War. 
Prices dropped back again in 1858 and in 1859, but 
never to the 1852 standard. The level in 1860 was the 
normal, below which the 1861 prices dropped 5 per cent. 
Then came the War of the Rebellion, with its waste, the 
sealing up of the South and its elimination from the 
economic life of the country, — an era of vast borrowings 
and expenditures for purposes and materials that meant 
economic waste on a huge scale, disturbance of agricul- 
ture and destruction of the American marine and foreign 
commerce, the removal from all economic production of 
large armies of men, and the displacement of other 
armies of workers to supply their needs. To these were 
added the practical disappearance of gold as a circulat- 
ing medium and the introduction of a depreciated 
currency. These evils were capped by a stoppage of 
immigration and a cessation of the opening up and pro- 
ductive settlement of our western lands. 
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Relatively to 1860, the normal year, the advances of 
prices of food and clothing were: 


Year. Food, Clothing. 
ces: na a ss bce bans sass he) alae ale .. 10.4 24.1 
Dc cwGwss atabuees webs iddes ose ahi Cuueaaa 33.0 91.6 
ee ee eT 160.7 
ET tik aint teal Geis seis ta ares aii den We ve 116.5 199.2 
AES ee ea ee or 126.6 
ie aig eee ee oe ae 79.9 
TEN ices hak rained an. asacuid wie cde tee ae 64.2 46.8 
Nien ucietanae sitalan ack <vke dat and gwd baat 62.9 47.5 
DN ire oninnstin ethane aenk ak Gn ale aah ewaie ueien 53.8 39.4 
PE itdha shiide cee d-euk la ta Raed aaeneeen 69.3 33.3 


In those years food products were bought, sold and 
paid for in the depreciated currency of the day. 

In 1879, 1885 and 1886 food prices dropped below the 
norma! of 1860, and clothing, except in 1880, was cheaper 
down to 1891 than before the war; but food prices never 
went back to ante-bellum rates. Industrial America de- 
veloped more rapidly than pastoral and agricultural 
America during the seventies and eighties. 

In 1900 Professor Falkner prepared tables of wholesale 
prices, based on the average of the nine quarterly prices 
from January, 1890, to January, 1892, which were used as 
the normal. The period covered was from January, 1890, 
to July, 1899, practically a period of peace, accompanied 
by a great agricultural and grain-growing development ; 
a gradual decay or restriction of cattle ranching, incident 
to the occupation of homesteads by settlers; and the 
economic organization of the packing and canning busi- 
ness controlling the meat supplies. ‘The prices of food, 
clothing, fuel and building materials during this decade 
show in wholesale prices a fairly level condition. The 
highest prices of foods were in April, 1891, when they 
were 4.8 per cent. above normal ; the lowest in July, 1896, 
when they were 25 per cent. below normal — doubtless 
the result of great harvests at home and abroad, and of 
the slow recovery from the industrial depression that had 
prevailed for several years. In 1896 was reached sub- 
stantially the low limit of the recession of prices that 
began in 1873. In 1897 the upward tendency of prices 
began, as is shown elsewhere in this report. This ten- 
dency took on new momentum when the Spanish- Amer- 
ican War broke out in the following year. High-price 
conditions were stimulated by the scarcity and artificial 
demand induced by that outbreak and by the British- 
Boer and Russo-Japanese conflicts, which came in rapid 
succession. 


_—_— ee —— 


Labor, Armaments and Peace. 

The Independent Labor Party of Great Britain is 
carrying on this autumn a great national campaign on 
the subject of Armaments and Peace. The campaign 
began the first of October and will close with a great 
demonstration in London in December. The following 
circular letter was sent out by the Administrative Council 
of the party, and describes better than can be done in 
other words the scope and character of the campaign : 

“ Dear Sir: Knowing your keen interest in the ques- 


tion of Armaments and Peace, we desire, on behalf of the 
National Administrative Council of the Independent 
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Labor Party, to enlist your sympathy and support for the 
great national campaign which we are organizing on this 
subject. We are deeply convinced that the growing 
burden of armaments has reached a point when a vast 
effort must be made to stir the national conscience and 
to reverse a policy which creates international jealousy 
and distrust, is dangerous to the cause of peace and at the 
same time increases taxation and wastes public money 
sorely needed for purposes of social progress and re- 
form. 

“In two years £8,500,000 have been added to the bill 
for naval shipbuilding, and, unless some definite step is 
taken, it appears certain that there will be a further in- 
crease of from £4,000,000 to £5,000,000 next year, bring- 
ing the total naval estimates within sight of £46,000,000 
per annum. Unless national progress is to be blocked 
and the country lured toward bankruptcy and compulsory 
service, some great power must be exerted to counteract 
the continual pressure of military and naval experts. 
That power, we believe, can only be drawn from an 
awakened public opinion, which neither the Government 
nor Opposition seems prepared to arouse on this impor- 
tant question. The Independent Labor Party, therefore, 
feels the imperative necessity of organizing a national 
campaign to protest against the constant needless increase 
of armaments and the spread of militarism, to proclaim 
peace principles, to preach the need for conciliation and 
arbitration between nations, and to try to secure a closer 
and friendlier understanding between the peoples of 
Europe. 

“Our movement is preéminently fitted to undertake 
this task. We have nearly nine hundred branches, all 
of them trained in the methods of propaganda. During 
the summer months our speakers address about two thou- 
sand meetings per week and every week about five hundred 
thousand workers listen to them. We are a part of the 
National Labor Party and in close and sympathetic touch 
with the great bodies of organized labor. It is our pur- 
pose to reach these workers and trade unionists. To 
this end, we are arranging to hold many hundreds of 
meetings on the question of armaments and peace. 

“ During October we shall have the services of J. Keir 
Hardie, M. P., J. Ramsay MacDonald, M. P., J. R. Clynes, 
M. P., George Barnes, M. P., and other members of Par- 
liament and leaders of labor who are prepared to give 
their time in furthering the campaign. Great demonstra- 
tions have already been fixed for such towns as London, 
Brighton, Plymouth, Bristol, Birmingham, York, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Oldham, Blackburn, Bolton, Carlisle, 
Cardiff, Hanley, Newcastle, Halifax, Sheffield and Dundee. 
At every meeting a resolution will be proposed protesting 
against a militarist policy which is fatal to national well- 
being, a drag on productive industry and a standing 
menace to international goodwill. An appeal will be 
made to the workers of Great Britain to take such com- 
mon action with their fellow-workers in Germany and 
other lands as will defeat the purposes of the panic- 
makers and scare-mongers and will tend to federate the 
workers of the European states in the cause of peace. 
To emphasize this international aspect of the campaign, 
we have arranged that M. Jaurés, the great French 
orator, M. Vandervelde, the leader of the Belgian Labor 
Party, with representatives from Germany, Italy and 
America, together with leaders of labor in Great Britain, 
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shall address a final great demonstration in London in 
December. 

“ The campaign, which we hope to make a most strik- 
ing crusade for peace in this country, will make heavy 
demands on the financial resources of our movement; the 
cost of halls and advertising will be very great, for it is 
imperative the campaign should be carried out on a 
striking and national plan. If, therefore, you are at one 
with us in deprecating the growth of militarist ideas, the 
increasing burden of Dreadnaughts and the danger of 
slowly drifting into war, and if you agree that a well- 
organized appeal to democracy would be valuable at the 
present time, we confidently ask for your financial aid 
(irrespective of party politics), so that our protest and 
plea may: be effective. 

“(Signed on behalf of the National Administrative 
Council of the Independent Labor Party.) 

“Wittiam C, AnpERSON, Chairman. 
“T. D. Benson, Treasurer. 
“Francis Jonnson, Secretary.” 





Text of the Treaty of Annexation be- 
tween Korea and Japan, signed 
August 22, 1910. 


His Majesty the Emperor of Japan and His Majesty 
the Emperor of Korea, having in view the special and 
close relations between their respective countries, de- 
siring to promote the common weal of the two nations 
and to assure the permanent peace in the extreme East, 
and being convinced that these objects can be best at- 
tained by the annexation of Korea to the empire of Japan, 
have resolved to constitute a treaty of such annexation, 
and have for that purpose appointed as their plenipoten- 
tiaries, that is to say: 

His Majesty the Emperor of Japan, Viscount Masakata 
Terachi, his resident-general, and His Majesty the Em- 
peror of Korea, Ye Wan Yong, his minister-president of 
state, who, upon mutual conference and deliberation, 
have agreed to the following articles : 

Article 1. His Majesty the Emperor of Korea makes 
the complete and permanent cession to His Majesty the 
Emperor of Japan of all rights of sovereignty over the 
whole of Korea. 

Art. 2. His Majesty the Emperor of Japan accepts 
the cession mentioned in the previous article, and con- 
sents to the complete annexation of Korea to the empire 
of Japan. 

Art. 3. His Majesty the Emperor of Japan will accord 
to their majesties the Emperor and ex-Emperor and His 
Imperial Highness the Crown Prince of Korea, and their 
consorts and heirs, such titles, dignity and honor as are 
appropriate to their respective ranks, and sufficient annual 
grants will be made for the maintenance of such titles, 
dignity and honor. 

Art. 4. His Majesty the Emperor of Japan will also 
accord appropriate honor and treatment to the members 
of the imperial house of Korea and their heirs other than 
those mentioned in the preceding article, and the funds 
necessary for the maintenance of such honor and treat- 
ment will be granted. 

Art. 5. His Majesty the Emperor of Japan will con- 
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who, on account of meritorious service, are regarded as 
deserving such special recognitions. 

Art. 6. In consequence of the aforesaid annexation, 
the government of Japan assumes the entire government 
and administration of Korea, and undertakes to afford full 
protection for the persons and property of Koreans obey- 
ing the laws there in force, and to promote the welfare 
of all such Koreans. 

Art. 7. The government of Japan will, so far as cir- 
cumstances permit, employ in the public service of Japan 
in Korea those Koreans who accept the new régime loyally 
and in good faith and who are duly qualified for such 
service. 

Art. 8. This treaty, having been approved by His 
Majesty the Emperor of Japan and His Majesty the 
Emperor of Korea, shall take effect from the date of its 
promulgation. 





Clark University Conference on the 
Near East. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


The second Clark University Historical Conference 
was held at Worcester the first week in October. Last 
year the topic was the problems of the Far East; this 
year it was the Near East. Prof. George H. Blakes- 
lee, who arranged the Conference, had the hearty co- 
operation of President G. Stanley Hall. President Hall 
suggested that the original plan of confining the discus- 
sion to questions relating to the Balkan States and to 
Turkey be extended to the less-developed races and take 
in Africa. 

The list of speakers and writers included Dr. James 
L. Barton, secretary of the American Board; Dr. George 
Washburn, for many years president of Roberts College, 
Constantinople; Hon. Philip Brown, formerly secretary 
of the American Embassy at Constantinople; Dr. Fred 
T. Shepard of Aintab; Dr. Morris H. Turk, who has 
recently traveled in Albania; Herbert L. Bridgman, the 
explorer; Dr. Charles R. Watson, formerly of Cairo, 
Egypt; E. W. McDowell, missionary for many years in 
Central Kurdistan; J. B. McCord, M. D., of Durban, 
Natal; Charles Wellington Furlong, author of “The 
Gateway to the Sahara”; George W. Ellis, formerly 
secretary of the American Legation in Monrovia; Emmet 
J. Scott, Tuskegee Institute, member of the United States 
Commission in Liberia; Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, who has lately visited Con- 
stantinople ; Prof. William M. Davis, Harvard Univer- 
sity, who has recently traveled in Southern Africa; Dr. 
Howard S. Bliss, president of the Syrian Protestant Col- 
lege, Beirut, Turkey; and many other distinguished 
American scholars, editors and travelers. It is rare that 
a conference of any kind calls together as many men of 
the first order. 

Of the subjects dealt with, the most interesting related 
to the Turkish Revolution, the nationalist movement in 
Egypt, the administrative reforms in Liberia and the sit- 
uation in the Congo. Both topics and speakers were so 
well chosen that the Conference at no time failed to in- 
terest either the students of Clark University or the pub- 
lic who were in attendance. 

The Conference served the two-fold purpose of making 
historical studies vital and of conferring an educational 
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benefit upon the local community. It was strong in men 
of real force who had not only studied their subjects, but 
knew them at first hand. 

The Conference was of interest to the student of in- 
ternational peace because it gave a clear view of the 
present international situation and helped to measure the 
growth of peace principlesi n the Near Eastern countries. 
Although it revealed the fact that there were still dark 
spots where peace principles have not yet effectively 
taken hold of the governments, it showed that, on the 
whole, people in Far Eastern lands, especially in the 
Turkish dominions, are thinking about constitutional 
questions like our people at home, and see their way to 
the realization of liberty, equality and fraternity without 
resort to the sword. Attempts to annex and exploit the 
weaker countries like Liberia are being prevented by 
exposure through the press or by the influence of com- 
missions of investigation appointed by outside nations. 
Racial animosities and religious bigotry, though still in 
places a bar to progress, are gradually disappearing, with 
the result that men of all classes and creeds are better 
able to work together for the common good than in 
former days. 

Professor Blakeslee, by making the study of history 
vital through these conferences on present conditions 
among the nations, has rendered his science a distinct 
service, and greatly enlarged the influence of Clark Uni- 
versity as an institution for scholarly research. 





Peace Day in the Churches. 


Appeal for the Observance of Peace Sunday. 

The following appeal for the observance of Peace 
Sunday (December 18) in the churches of the nation 
has been sent to all the important religious journals of 
the country. The indications are that there will be a 
much larger observance of the day this year than ever 
before : 


“ The time has clearly come when people of every name 
and creed, of every race and nation, should heartily unite 
in efforts to bring about the fulfillment of the ancient 
prophecy, “ Peace on earth and goodwill to men.” 

“ All the nations, especially all the nations of Christen- 
dom, are in closer touch with each other than at any 
previous time in the world’s history. They are bound 
together by multiplied commercial ties, by rapid transit 
of various kinds on sea and land, by electric wires that 
span the continents, reach all islands and rest secure on 
the beds of the oceans. Most wonderful of all, they are 
bound together by that strangest and most remarkable 
of all inventions, the wireless telegraph. 

“ Surely it is high time that we should all unite in a 
supreme effort to find a better way of settling interna- 
tional contentions and disagreements than by the wicked 
waste of untold wealth and the wholesale slaughter of 
human beings. 

“In such a crisis as this, when the movement for world 
arbitration and peace has made such enormous progress 
both among the masses of people and in the governments 
themselves, the religious press, the clergy of every Chris- 
tian church, all leaders of religious organizations and all 
patriots and philanthropists, ought most cordially to unite, 
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and with earnest, persistent and wisely-directed efforts 
strive, in all legitimate ways, to bring about a condition 
of affairs that shall eventually make wars between the 
nations an utter impossibility, and put a stop to this 
present irrational and burdensome rivalry in armaments. 

“To this end we most respectfully urge the clergy of 
all the Christian churches, and the leaders of all other 
religious organizations, to observe the third Sunday of 
December of each year as Peace Sunday, or some other 
Sunday if this is not convenient, and in song and prayer 
and reading of the Scriptures, and especially in the ser- 
mon, to advocate the abolition of war and the substitution 
of imperative, universal arbitration, and thus secure world- 
wide peace; and so fill the world with security, comfort 
and permanent deliverance from the terrible sufferings 
and the awful destruction of life and property incident 
to all wars. 

“ Sincerely hoping that you may lend your valuable as- 
sistance and effective coéperation, we remain 

“ Very truly yours, 
“ (Signed) 

“James L. Barton, Secretary of the American Board, 
Boston ; Arthur J. Brown, Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Foreign Mission Board, New York; Russell H. Conwell, 
the Baptist Temple, Philadelphia; Earl Cranston, Bishop 
of the M. E. Church, Washington; Charles F. Dole, 
First Unitarian Society, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Samuel 
T. Dutton, Secretary of the New York Peace Society ; 
O. P. Fitzgerald, Bishop of the M. E. Church, South 
Nashville; James Cardinal Gibbons, Baltimore; Willard 
F, Mallalieu, Bishop of the M. E. Church, Auburndale 
Mass.; Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society.” 


New Books. 
Mouonk By Edward Everett Hale. 
180 pages. Price, postpaid, $1.00. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., for the International School of Peace, 29A Beacon 


Street. 

This book contains all of the “ profound and prophetic ” 
speeches made by Dr. Hale at the Mohonk Arbitration 
Conferences from the year 1895 to 1907, most of which 
he attended. With these are included also the few re- 
markable addresses made by Justice Brewer of the United 
States Supreme Court at Mohonk. An excellent Intro- 
duction to the volume has been prepared by Edwin D. 
Mead, editor of the International Library Series, giving 
a careful survey of Dr, Hale’s long service for the peace 
cause. 





ADDRESSES. 


Tue Princieies or InrERNaATIONAL Law. By T. J. 
Lawrence, LL.D. Fourth edition. Revised and re- 
written. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 1910. Cloth, 


745 pages. 

Lawrence’s “Principles of International Law” now 
brought down to date so as to include the Hague Con- 
ferences and the Naval Conference at London, which 
made a code for the International Prize Court, will take 
its place among the best works on international law. 
For fifteen years Dr. Lawrence’s book, as printed in its 
original form, has been recognized as a classic and has 
been the basis of college courses. Accurate in its state- 
ments of law, it is a reliable treatise for the student; 
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written in a style as clear and forceful as Macaulay’s, it 
also interests the general reader. The work is prefaced 
by a sketch of the history of international law. It 
covers the whole ground, the relations of states, their 
rights and obligations connected with independence, 
property, jurisdiction, equality and diplomacy in time of 
peace ; and their relations in time of war when the states 
are either enemies or neutrals and are governed by the 
laws of war and neutrality. Dr. Lawrence, as a lecturer 
at the British Naval War College, has become an expert 
in the laws of war, whose opinions are quoted on contro- 
verted questions. But he is more than a scientific ex- 
pounder of law; when he sees the need of reform to meet 
changed conditions he speaks out, bravely, giving reasons 
for and against it, but stating his own position in unmis- 
takable terms. He, however, never tries to dictate, but 
to enlighten and lead public opinion. In this edition he 
discusses the question of the capture of private property 
at sea. He favors its exemption not only as a general 
proposition, but from the standpoint of the self-interest 
of England, whose insular position, in spite of her power- 
ful fleet, exposes her to great danger from the point 
of view of the stoppage of her imports, upon which her 
people depend for sustenance ; and from the point of view 
of interference with her enormous sea-borne commerce, 
which is her life. Dr. Lawrence hopes that the immunity 
proposition will be passed by the next Hague Conference, 
and believes that if it is once accepted there will be no 
desire to return to the old way. He describes the nature 
and functions of the new International Prize Court and 
the application of the new prize law to neutrals. In this 
section of his book he deals with the question of the de- 
struction of neutral prizes, which he takes up at greater 
length in his work on “ War and Neutrality in the Far 
East,” and in his “ International Problems and Hague 
Conferences.” In a chapter on Peace and the Means of 
Preserving Peace he describes the measures adopted by 
the Hague Conferences for the prevention of war,— me- 
diation, commissions of inquiry and arbitration,— and 
explains the proposed Court of Arbitral Justice which he 
hopes will be ultimately accepted. He also takes up 
briefly the Pan-American movement and the Central 
American Court of Justice. His select references and 
footnotes put the reader in touch with the leading stan- 
dard works on the subject of International Law and the 
Hague Conferences. 

Memoirs oF Bertua von SuttNER. Two volumes. 
In English. 448 and 443 pages. Authorized translation. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Published for the International 
School of Peace. Price, $5.00 net. 

This English edition of the personal Memoirs of the 
Baroness von Suttner, just published by Ginn & Co., 
Boston, will be warmly welcomed by the hosts of her 
friends and admirers in this country. To undertake to 
tell here who the Baroness von Suttner is, and the wide 
extent and character of her labors for the cause of peace 
during the last twenty years, would be almost to offer an 
insult to the intelligence of our readers. All that is 
necessary to arouse widespread interest in these Memoirs 
is to announce their publication. The Baroness’s name is 
a household word in all American peace circles, and her 
own account of her life and work will be welcomed with 
almost as much pleasure and enthusiasm as she would be 
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in person. We regret that the net price of the work has 
been placed so high. Five dollars for the two volumes 
puts them entirely beyond the range of most peace 
workers who will be anxious to have them. Three dol- 
lars would have been high enough, and would have en- 
sured the sale of probably five times as many sets as the 
higher price. 


—— <-> 


Booklets and Pamphlets Received. 


PEACE OR WAR? By Lord Courtney of Penwith. Reprinted from the 
Contemporary Review. London: Gaylord & Son, 446 New Cross Road, 

YEAR BOOK OF THE NEW YORK PEACE SOCIETY, 1909-1910. New 
York: The New York Peace Society, 507 Fifth Avenue. 

REPORT OF PuBLIC LECTURES in the Schools of New York City for 
the Year 1909-1910. Issued by Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, Supervisor of 
Lectures. 

DeR KAISER UND DER WELTFRIEDEN. By Alfred H. Fried. 1% 
pages, paper cover. Berlin: Maritima, Verlagsges, M. b. H., Potsdamer- 
Strasse 134 A. 

UNIoN INTERPARLEMENTAIRE. Resolutions adopted at the Seven- 
teenth Conference of the Interparliamentary Union held at Brussels, 
August 30 to September 1, 1910. In French. Brussels: Bureau Inter- 
parlementaire, 377 Avenue du Longchamps. 

THE RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE IN THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS O1 
THE STATE. By William A. Mowry, Ph. D., LL. D., of Hyde Park, Mass. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT THE ARMENIAN MASSACRES. By Diana Agabeg 
Apcar. 26 pages. Yokohama: The Japan Gazette Preas. 

HE SIXTH BRITISH NATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS, held at Leicester, 
June, 1910. Contains all the resolutions adopted. London: The National 
eg Council, 167 St. Stephens House, Victoria Embankment, London, 


HUMANE TEACHING AND INTERNATIONAL PEACE. Remarks of Mr. 
Carl Heath at the Sixth British National Peace Congress at Leicester, 
June 13-15, 1910. London: The National Peace Council, 167 St. Stephens 
House, Westminster, S. W. 

AN INTERNATIONAL POLICE TO GUARANTEE THE WORLD'S PEACE. 
By Robert Stein, Washington, D.C. 
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International Arbitration and Peace Lecture Bureau, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The following persons may be secured to give ad- 
dresses before public meetings, churches, schools and 
other organizations, on international arbitration and 
peace. Those wishing their services should communi- 
cate directly with them as to dates and terms. 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro St., Boston. 

Rev. A. Eugene Bartlett, 2024 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 
Rev. Charles E. Beals, 153 La Salle St., Chicago. 

Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 

E. Howard Brown, New Sharon, Iowa. 

Arthur Deerin Call, Hartford, Conn. 

W. C. Dennis, State Department, Washington. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 
2A Park Street, Boston 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
1505 Penn. Avenue, Washington 203 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis 

618 Peyton Building, Spokane 202 Swetiand Building, Portiand 

2142 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 238 Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Send to any address above for Agency Manual free. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS 


An important factor in peace negotiations 


Count Witte, Russian Peace Commissioner, and Baron Kaneko, Japan’s 
secret representative in America, were kept posted through newspaper 
clippings furnished by the Argus Press Clipping Bureau. 


What Interests You 


Can be supplied from American and foreign publications to your entire 
satisfaction. Any topic, any name. 
Terms: $5 per hundred, $35 per 1,000 clippings. 


ARGUS PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
352 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
OTTO SPENGLER, Director 


405 Cooper Building, Denver 
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Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 30 Newbury St., Boston. 

Rev. Bradley Gilman, Canton Corner, Mass. 

Rev. J. J. Hall, D. D., Fayetteville, N. C. 

Prof. Benjamin H. Hibbard, Ames, Ia. 

Hamilton Holt, 130 Fulton St., New York. 

Rev. William G. Hubbard, Goldsboro, N. C. 

K. S. Inui, Japanese Lecturer, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Louis P. Lochner, 414 North Henry St., Madison, Wis. 

Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon St., Boston. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 

Dr. Ernst Richard, Columbia University, New York. 

Dr. William P. Rogers, Dean of the Law School, Cincinnati, O. 
Dr. Sylvester F. Scovel, Wooster University, Wooster, Ohio. 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Indianapolis, Ind. 

George T. Smart, D. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 

Prof. Bromley Smith, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 
Dr. Homer B. Sprague, Newton, Mass. 

Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 

Rev. James L. Tryon, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 
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Branches and Auxiliaries of the American Peace Society. 
BRANCHES. 


Tue PEACE SOCIETY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
619 O. T. Johnson Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dr. William V. Coffin, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary. 
Tue PEACE Society OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Hon. W. Almont Gates, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Tue Utan PeAcE Society, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Ex-Gov. John C. Cutler, President. 
J. M. Sjodahl, Secretary. 
THe New Yor«K ITALIAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
Hon. A. Zucca, President. 
Giovani Daniele, Secretary, 2039 First Ave., N. Y. 
THE CONNECTICUT PEACE Society, Hartford, Conn. 
Arthur Deerin Call, President. 
Rev. R. W. Roundy, Secretary. 
THE CLEVELAND PEACE Sociery, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President. 
Mrs. H. E. Hollingshead, Secretary. 
THE BUFFALO PEACE Soctrrty, Buffalo, N. Y. 
J. N. Larned, President. 
Frank F. Williams, Secretary. 
THE PEACEMAKERS OF WASHINGTON, Seattle, Wash. 
Charles F. Whaley, President. 
C. W. Scarff, Secretary. 
THE CuIcAGo PEACE SOCIETY, 
Association Building, 153 La Salle Street. 
Hon. George E. Roberts, President. 
Rev. Charles E. Beals, Secretary. 
THE MARYLAND PEACE Soctrty, Baltimore, Md. 
Theodore Marburg, President. 
Edward C. Wilson, Secretary. 


AUXILIARIES. 


Tae Kansas STATE Peace Society, Wichita, Kansas. 
Prof. W. P. Trueblood, President. 
Orman Emery, Secretary. 
NeEwYORK GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, New York,N.Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 12 West 103d Street. 
Heinrich Abeles, Secretary, 221 East 53d Street. 
Henry Feldman, Treasurer, 380 East 149th Street. 
THE ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY OF CINCINNATI, 
121 East Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dean William P. Rogers, President. 
E. D. Lyon, Secretary. 
THE INTERCOLLEGIATE PEACE ASSOCIATION, 
Dean William P. Rogers, President, 
Law School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
George Fulk, Secretary, Cerro Gordo, Ill. 
THE ASSOCIATION OF COSMOPOLITAN CLUBS, 
C. C. Wang, President, 
1012 West Oregon Street, Urbana, III. 
Louis P. Lochner, General Secretary, 
414 North Henry Street, Madison, Wis. 
P. F. Mehary, Treasurer, 
1012 Oregon Street, Urbana, Ill. 
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Publications of the American Peace Society, 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with 
Reference to War and Peace.— Report of a Committee 
of three appointed by the American Peace Society. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. each; $3.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages 
and cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $3.00 per hundred. 


Freedom of Commerce in Time of War.—By James L. Tryon. 
With a letter by Judge L. E. Chamberlain, President of 
Massachusetts State Board of Trade. $1.50 per hundred. 


Economic Facts for Practical People.— By Lucia Ames 
Mead. Price 75 cts. per hundred. 


The Limitation of Armaments.— The Position of the United 
States at the Hague Conference. By Edwin D. Mead. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. percopy. $3.00 per hundred. 


Historic Development of the Peace Idea.—By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. Price 5 cts. per copy; $3.50 per hundred. 


The Mission of the United States of America in the Cause 
of Peace. — By David J. Brewer of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. Address before the New Jersey State Bar Asso- 
ciation June 12, 1909. 20 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 


A Primer of the Peace Movement. — By Lucia Ames Mead: 
A valuable compendium of statistics, arguments, facts, 
etc., 26 pages. Price 6 cts.; $4 per hundred. 


A Solemn Review of the Custom of War. — By Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published 
in 1814. 24 pages. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 


Dymond’s Essay on War. — With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 


War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ardCrosby. Revisededition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Case for Limitation of Armaments. — By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. Reprinted from the American Journal of In- 
ternational Law. 16 pages. 5 cts. each; $3.50 per hundred. 


History of the American Peace Society and its Work.— 
16 pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 


The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 


An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Interparliamentary Union and its Work. — By Rev. J. 
L. Tryon. 8 pages. 3 cts. each, $1.50 per hundred. 


A Periodic Congress of the Nations, with list of Congresses 
held.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 12 pages. 65 cts. 
each. $2.50 per hundred. 


The Cost of War.—Giving approximate loss in men, in money, 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste. 
By Benjamin F.§Trueblood. 16 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 
$3.00 per hundred. 


International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 24 pages. Price 
5 cts. each. $3.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 


Patriotism. — By Dr. William Everett. Harvard Phi Beta 
Kappa Oration, 1900. 16 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 


The Cost of Armed Peace. By Hon. James A. Tawney. 
8 pages. Price 3 cts. each. $1.50 per hundred. 
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The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5cts. each. $3.00 per hundred. 


The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuven 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 


Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 24 pages with cover. 5 cts. 
each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 


How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 4 pages. Price 50 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid. 


A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. 20 cts. per hundred. 


The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet No. 6. 
4 pages. Price 50 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Coals of Fire.—By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends 
Africa Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. 
per hundred, postpaid. 


Illustrated. $1.25 


The Proposed High Court of Nations. — By James L. Tryon. 
Introduction by Dean Kirchwey. 16 pages. Price 5 cts. 
per copy; $3.00 per hundred. 


Hymns for Peace Meetings.—6 pages. 5 cts. each. 35 cts. 
per dozen. 


Some Fallacies of Militarism. — By Rev. Charles E. Jeffer- 
son, D. D. 8 pages. Price $1.25 per hundred. 


Teaching Patriotism and Justice. — By Lucia Ames Mead. 
Price $2.50 per hundred. 


Is Japan a Menace to the United States? By Rev. J. H. 
DeForest, thirty-three years a missionary in Japan. 12 
pages. $2.00 per hundred. 


War Facts — Peace Facts.— 2 pages. Valuable for distribu- 
tion at public meetings. 50 cts. per hundred. 


Report of the Thirteenth Universal Peace Congress.— Held 
at Boston in 1904. 350 pages. A most valuable document 
for all peace workers and students of the cause. Price 
10 cts. 


The Two Hague Conferences.— By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
16 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.50 per hundred. 


The Churches and the Peace Movement.— By Rev. James 
L. Tryon. 4 pages. Price, 50 cts. per hundred. 


Shall Any National Dispute be Reserved from Arbitra- 
tion? — By Hon. J. H. Ralston. 8 pages. $1.00 per 
hundred. 


The Conditions of Peace Between the East and the West.— 
By UH. DeForest, D. D. 16 pages. $2.50 per hundred, 


The Moral Damage of War to the School Child. — By 
Rev. Walter Walsh. 8 pages. 75 cts. per hundred. 


Arbitration, but Not Armaments. — By Prof. William I. 
Hull. Price, $1.25 per hundred. 


Women and War. By Grace Isabel Colbron. 4 pages. 50cts. 
per hundred. 


Women in the Peace Movement. By Benjamin F. Trueblood- 
8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 
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The American Peace Society, 
31 Beacen Street, Boston. 


"PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 
American Peace Society. 


Prices Include bee 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 cts. 


MEMOIRS OF BERTHA VON 
SUTTNER. Authorized transla- 
tion. 2 vols. Price, $5.00 net. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. Tue Trut GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, THe War System OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF NaTIONS, 
and Tue Dur. BETWEEN FRANCE 
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